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INSURANCE NOTES 


Lire Insurance In Norway 

New life insurance written in Norway in 1919 
reached the immense sum of 245,000,000 kroner. 
The new business of 1918 was considered the high- 
est point attainable, with a sum of 216,000,000 
kroner, compared with only 123,000,000 in 1917 and 
82,000,000 kroner in 1916. Yet last year’s business 
greatly exceeded all records. The causes were 
more money among the people, repeated world- 
wide epidemics, oat a better understanding of the 
value of life insurance. 


Generovs Girr To InsvurRANCE 
Director-General Joh. Wesmann in Christiania 
has, on his fiftieth birthday, donated 150,000 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
203 Walnut Place 


kroner for the establishment of an insurance fund 
for Scandinavia, the capital of which is to be 
managed by the Department of Commerce. The 
object of the fund is to promote practical and 
scientific co-operation, and to advance technical 
and scientific development of the insurance busi- 
ness in the countries of the North. The administra- 
tion consists of three men from each of the three 
countries, one of the Norwegian members being the 
chairman. 


Company Dovusies its CAPrITaL 


Patria, a Norwegian Insurance Company of 
Ténsberg, organized in 1917, has increased its capi- 
tal from 1,000,000 kroner to 2,000,000 kroner. 
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ArmcraFrt INSURANCE 

Eighty-nine companies of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland have now joined the Northern 
Pool for Aircraft Insurance. A special repre- 
sentative has arrived in America for the purpose 
of obtaining uniformity in rates, laws, and regula- 
tions. He is Lieutenant Carl Florman, who has 
served five years in the Aviation Corps of the 
Swedish Army. From here he goes as the Pool’s 
representative to France. Captain Norrby, of the 
Aviation Corps of the Norwegian Army, is now in 
England as the companies’ special representative 
on a similar mission. 


Forrest Fire Insurance in Norway 

The Norwegian Mutual Forest Fire Insurance 
Co. of Christiania was organized in 1912 by tim- 
ber merchants and forest owners of Norway. It 
began business with a written insurance of 20,- 
000,000 kroner, and after seven years, at the end 
of the fiscal year 1919, this sum had grown to 240,- 
000,000 kroner, while the total reserve fund 
amounted to 890,000 kroner. It carries insurance 
risks on more than 60% of the forests privately 
owned in the southern part of Norway. It has 
worked energetically and successfully for the es- 
tablishment of organized forest fire protection, 
forest fire watches, and forest fire rules. Norway . 
is considered one of the leading nations in forest 
insurance and in protection of forests against fire. 


New Year Books 

Insurance Year Books for 1920 have already ap- 
peared in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. They 
are larger and give fuller and more valuable in- 
formation than their predecessors. 
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FINANCIAL 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Notes About Issues in the Financial World 
Most Interesting to Readers of the Review 


New Norwecian Loan 

The new Kingdom of Norway Internal 6% Loans 
are now ready and being subscribed not only in 
Norway, as predicted, but in the United States 
through the Liberty National Bank of New York. 
The first loan, dated June 1, 1920, is for 100,000,000 
Kroner, redeemable as a whole after ten years and 
maturing semi-annually on the annuity principle 
during a period of forty years, beginning Decem- 
ber 1, 1920. Proceeds of this loan are to be used 
to build railroads, install telegraph and telephone 
systems, develop water power facilities, etc. The 
second loan is unlimited in amount, dated June 25, 
1920, and matures June 15, 1925. The proceeds of 
this loan will be used to refund temporary loans. 
Both loans are free from stamp and coupon taxes 
in Norway, and are offered at par in kroner at 
the rate of exchange current at the time of sub- 
scription. These loans should prove an unusually 
profitable investment at the present low rate of 
exchange. This will be a rare opportunity for 
Americans of Norse descent to aid in solidifying 
the industries and utilities of Norway. It was the 
great Bjornson who said, “The future of Norway, 
like the future of other great nations, will be indus- 
trial.” 


“Norway,” “SwEepen,” “DeNMARK” 
The Review welcomes the appearance of a new 


series of attractive bulletins specializing on the 
trade and finance of the Scandinavian countries, 
issued by the Liberty National Bank of New York. 
In condensed form they will present articles and 
information not duplicated elsewhere on this side 
of the water. 


DanisH PROSPERITY 

According to the London Times the annual ac- 
counts of the Danish shipping and trading concerns 
show good results. The United Shipping Com- 
pany records profits to the amount of 68 million 
kroner; the East Asiatic Company of 53.6 million 
kroner; the dividends paid are 60 per cent and 40 
per cent, respectively. Some of the smaller ship- 
ping companies even pay higher dividends—e. g., 
Northsea Baltic Shipping Company and the Dano- 
French Company, 65 per cent each. 
A Goon Year 

Den Danske Landmandsbank of Copenhagen 
have cabled Brown Brothers and Company, their 
correspondents in New York, as follows: “Our 
board of directors has declared 12 per cent divi- 
dend for 1919. Year has been best during bank’s 
existence, showing over 38,000,000 kroner profit 
from which 10,000,000 transferred to reserves, 
14,000,000 carried forward as undivided profit. 
Paid up capital remains unchanged, 100,000,000 
kroner reserves now aggregating 45,000,000 kroner.” 


ScanpINAVIAN Bankers IN Des Moines 

The Farmers’ Bond and Mortgage Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been recently incorporated 
with an authorized capital of one million dollars. 
Mr. Edwin Hult, for twenty-two years in the ser- 
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vice of the Iowa Loan and Trust Company of Des 
Moines, and for the past eighteen years its Secre- 
tary, is the President and General Manager of this 
new corporation. He is well known in financial 
circles throughout the State. A. C. Gustafson, 
formerly Secretary to the Governor of Iowa, and 
for the last four years in the service of Geo. M. 
Bechtel and Company, investment bankers, Daven- 
port, Iowa, and the Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, is the Secretary. Other members of the 
Board are: George Yarn, Vice President; C. J. 
Lenander, Vice President; John Lindblom, Treas- 
urer; and John A. Benson. 


Srock DivipeNpbs 


“The Supreme Court has held that stock divi- 
dends are not taxable as income to the recipients. 
The decision is criticised in some quarters, but to 
the business man’s practical view seems to be en- 
tirely sound. Stock dividends are usually resorted 
to when it is desired to retain a portion of the earn- 
ings in the business for its enlargement. These 
earnings have been taxed to the corporation, but 
the Court holds that they should not be taxed to 
the individual shareholder, because they have not 
been transferred to him. He has, indeed, a pro- 
portionate interest in them, whether new stock is 
issued against that interest or not.”—National City 
Bank. 

CuBA 

Cuba also has its harbor strikes, as emphasized 
in a recent report by the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas from its affiliated bank in Havana, the 
Banco Mercantil Americano de Cuba. Also large 
stocks of sugar are being held at the mills, due to 
the car shortage, which remains unrelieved. This 
explains to a considerable extent the apparent lack 
of sugar for immediate exportation, as few of the 
mills are so located as to be able to deliver their out- 
put at tidewater with their own rolling stock. One 
hundred and ninety-eight mills are reported as 
grinding without interruption worthy of mention. 
Weather conditions remain favorable, and there is 
no reason to fear any immediate danger of labor 
difficulties in connection with the sugar crop. The 
tobacco situation is promising. 


DanisH Import TO SWEDEN 


Local farmers of Southern Sweden have peti- 
tioned the Government for a protective tariff to 
insure them against ruin from the recent influx of 
Danish dairy produce. The low rate of the Danish 
krone means that the Danish farmer receives 125 
Danish kroner for every 100 Swedish kroner paid 
him for his butter, a handsome inducement indeed 
to export to the sister country. The democratic 
parties in each country will no doubt find some 
other method than customs of equating the situa- 
tion. 


New Crry or Strocknotm Bonp 
Stockholm municipality has arranged with the 
three great Swedish banks (all represented in the 
advertising department of this magazine) for a 
Kr. 20,000,000 bond issue at 6 per cent, redeema- 
ble within four years. 
Op PRIVILEGE. 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Keeping Our Foreign 
Trade Channels Open 


The over-seas service of the Irving’s Foreign 
Division covers the full range of business and 
personal banking requirements abroad. To facil- 
itate export and import operations and to supply 
the financial needs of individuals over-seas, the 
Foreign Division 

Sells checks and makes cable transfers 


Issues commercial credits against exports 
and imports 


Collects clean and documentary drafts 
Issues traveler’s letters of credit 

Provides facilities for foreign credit inquiries 
Offers counsel on foreign market conditions 


And—when sales are completed and shipments 
have been made, the Foreign Division purchases 
approved bills of exchange in dollars or in for- 


eign curriencies, covering goods actually sold to 
responsible buyers. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JUNE NUMBER 


The Bridal Party Passing Through the Forest is one of the most joyous and fes- 
tive paintings by Norway’s great painter, ApotF TipEMAND, born 1814. It will 
appear in The History of Scandinavian Art, where Jens Thiis will say: “This became 
the iife-long mission of Tidemand as a painter, to portray the Norwegian farmer, 
his manners and customs, his distinctive inheritance of medieval culture, his imme- 
morial architecture, his particolored national costume and magnificent ornaments, 
his patriarchal mode of living, and his simple, deep emotions.” 


Professor WERNER SODERHJELM, the greatest man of letters in Finland at pres- 
ent, was sixty years old last July 27. The day was made the occasion of a large 
book in his honor, containing not only tributes to him, but articles on various literary 
themes. Though a native of Finland, he has taken an active part in Swedish intellec- 
tual life. Among his numerous books the monograph on the poet Runeberg is con- 
sidered the most important. After the liberation of Finland he has devoted himself 


to making his country’s cause understood abroad, especially in the Scandinavian 
countries. 


Herman Montacu Donner comes of a family distinguished in the annals of 
his native country, Finland. His father was for nearly a quarter of a century consul 
to the United States and Brazil, and one of his uncles, the late Senator Otto Donner, 
was for many years dean of the last constitutional government Finland had under 
the Russian regime. Mr. Donner was educated in England and Switzerland. Since 
coming to America he has made himself known as a poet and essayist. He is now 
engaged in lecturing on his recent trip to Finland. 


Katt1 ANKER MOLLER is one.of the most active champions in Norway for the 
protection of women and children by special legislation. As mistress of her hus- 
band’s large estate at Fredrikstad, she first became warmly interested in the welfare 
of the women and children in the poorer homes round about her, and later her work 
grew into a nation wide propaganda. While many consider her views too extreme, 
she undoubtedly represents a modern principle which has been gaining strength rap- 
idly in the present century. 


Per Hattstrrom is often classed with Lagerlof, Heidenstam, and Karlfeldt as 
one of the poets of the nineties who reacted against the naturalism of the eighties, but 
unlike them he is influenced by English models. He is preeminently the master of the 
short story. He sometimes chooses exotic themes as in Phocas, printed in this issue, 
but often deals with the simple everyday life of his own day. In Vilsna fagler (Birds 
Astray) the scene is sometimes laid in the United States, and the incidents drawn 
from his observations during a few years of his youth which he spent as an analytical 
chemist in Chicago. 


AtBert Tropor GeLierstept is characterized by Mr. Stork in his Anthology 
of Swedish Lyrics as the most compact and epigrammatic of Swedish lyrists. He 
died in 1914. 


AmaNnpvus Jounson is known for his historical works on the Swedes in America. 
He met Einar Jonsson and became interested in his art while the sculptor was en- 
gaged on the Thorfinn Karlsefni monument in Philadelphia. 
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F eels Culture in Finland 


By WERNER SODERHJELM 


During the period of nearly seven hundred years that Finland 
was united with Sweden, Swedish was the official language in Fin- 
land. It was also the language of culture and learning. 'The reason 
for this is not far to seek. Although Finland from time immemorial 
has been inhabited by two races, the one Finnish and the other Ger- 
manic, each having its own language, the language of the Finnish 
race was not used in the service of culture because the Finnish race 
had no culture. It was used only to convey the needs of daily life, 
and to express the innate poetical inspiration of this nature folk. 
Poetry flourished, both lyric and epic, especially epic, but it was hid- 
den away among the people for centuries and was not brought to 
light until the first part of the nineteenth century. The Swedish lan- 
guage, on the other hand, was used by all government officials; it was 
the language of the courts of law and of all legal acts and documents. 
Then, too, the highly developed Swedish culture was brought to Fin- 
land by the officials of the Swedish government who served in Fin- 
land, and by the large number of Finns who received their education 
in Sweden or were employed there. Thus it happened that the Swe- 
dish language gradually came more and more into use even to the 
extent that Finnish families of noble rank, whose native language 
had always been Finnish, in the eighteenth century adopted the Swe- 
dish language. As early as 1640 a university was established at Abo, 
the capital city. Naturally, the majority of the professors were 
of Swedish birth and training. The language used by the few native 
professors was either Swedish or Latin, never Finnish. Generally 
speaking, the Finnish language was used in public life only in sermons. 
Religious writings were translated into Finnish as early as the six- 
teenth century. With rare exceptions, and these decidedly unpre- 
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tentious, there was no such thing as polite literature in the Finnish 
language during the period of Swedish rule. Toward the close of 
this period, the University had begun to devote some attention to the 
history and ethnography of Finland and to the native language and 
folk-poetry, but for some time this remained merely a matter of passive 
scientific interest. 


The situation changed entirely when Finland was annexed by 
Russia. Among the younger professors and the older students at the 
University, who were the foremost representatives of the intellectuals, 
there soon grew up a strong opposition to the Russian domination and 
a conviction that it had become necessary to create a Finnish state and 
a Finnish nationality. Their slogan, first uttered by one of their 
number, became: “We are no longer Swedes; we can never become 
Russians; let us then be Finns!” Many of these young men had been 
educated in Sweden, and had there come in touch with the Gothic 
movement, sometimes known also as the Phosphoristic movement, 
which was a branch of European neo-romanticism, and which—in 
accordance with the doctrines of neo-romanticism—turned its atten- 
tion to the life of the people in former times, manifesting a strong 
interest in the original popular forms of expression such as language 
and folk-lore. Upon the foundation of this European romanticism, 
particularly as manifested in Sweden, there grew up a Finnish 
romanticism, which enthusiastically espoused the Finnish language, 
and saw in the future culture of which this language—the mother 
tongue of the majority of the inhabitants—was to be the vehicle, a 
means of protecting the spiritual independence of Finland against 
Russian encroachment. This earlier “Fennomani” (Finn mania) thus 
became a political movement, which in the beginning was looked upon 
with a great deal of displeasure by the Russian authorities. However, 
the dream of creating a distinctly Finnish culture, for which the 
Finnish language would serve as a medium of expression, remained 
for the time being only a dream. The sense of nationality, to be sure, 
was greatly strengthened under the protection of the autonomy which 
Alexander I extended to Finland; but the language through which, 
for the most part, this sense of nationality found expression (for 
example in the patriotic poetry of Runeberg, largely drawn from 
Finnish everyday life) continued to remain Swedish. The seeds which 
had been sown grew in silence. A society was organized for the encour- 
agement and promotion of Finnish literature, of which even Swedish 
intellectuals were members. This society made it possible to begin 
the publication, about 1830, of the gems of Finnish poetry collected 
by the physician, Elias Lénnrot, during his extended journeys through 
Carelia—the truly great epic poem Kalevala and a collection of lyrics 
and shorter epics under the title Kanteletar. These publications first 
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made known to the world the riches possessed by the Finnish language 
and its capacity for expressing the finer shades of meaning. At the 
same time they revealed a whole new world of beliefs and customs 
which previously had not been known. It became evident that a 
people who had produced such treasures must be capable also of higher 
culture, and that their language deserved to be made the instrument 
of such higher culture. 

The person who first presented a practicable and well considered 
program for elevating the Finnish language to the position of being 
not merely a cultural language, but Finland’s only cultural language, 
was the philosopher and statesman J. V. Snellman. Because of his 
liberal views he was driven from the capital city by the government. 
He then established himself in a small village where, about 1840, he 
began the publication of a small newspaper in the Swedish language, 
in which he fought for his ideas. Snellman was a pupil of Heyel, 
and with Hegel he believed that language and nationality are one. 
He declared the reason for the absence of a sense of nationality in 
Finland to be that the language of the people was not the language 
of culture. He argued that there ought to be a Finnish national 
literature; that the Finnish language should be introduced into the 
civil service and the schools; and that the people should be instructed 
in and encouraged to love this language, which, after all, was the 
mother tongue. 

The Swedish speaking Finns had followed sympathetically the 
newly begun Finnish research work, and had even gladly and eagerly 
welcomed the publication of national Finnish poetry, but Snellman’s 
theory was too radical for them; it involved an attack upon the dearest 
thing in the world to them—their mother tongue, and, moreover, they 
believed that, as knowledge of the Swedish language decreased, the 
level of culture must also inevitably be lowered. It is true that at 
this time the Finnish language was used so little in the service of 
higher culture that there was some reason for fearing a general lower- 
ing of the level of culture in case the Swedish language, the most 
useful vehicle of that culture, should be forgotten or abolished. More 
recently the same argument has been used. It is now clear, however, 
that the Finnish language can serve very well as the vehicle and pro- 
moter of Western culture. 

Among those who, for racial, ideal, or other reasons, felt the appeal 
of Snellman’s views, there arose quite a vigorous movement. It found 
its home principally among groups of students who began to use the 
Finnish language in their meetings and at the same time began to 
work for its general adoption. It can hardly be said that a Finnish 
newspaper press existed at this period, though here and there papers 
had been published in the Finnish language for some time. Now 
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their number increased rapidly. In this press, agitation was com- 
menced for all of the objects Snellman had proposed, and they were 
now presented with even greater vigor by his followers. Although 
the Russian government looked askance at these Finnish aspirations, 
and among other things in 1850 prohibited all publications in the 
Finnish language except such as dealt with religion or economics, 
nevertheless the papers spread rapidly, and shortly afterwards a pro- 
fessorship in the Finnish language was created at the University. In 
1858 the first college using the Finnish language in the classroom was 
established, and in 1863 Snellman succeeded in getting a bill passed 
which placed the Finnish language upon the same plane as the Swed- 
ish in public life where Finnish speaking people, then comprising 
85 percent of the population, were concerned. Recently an arrange- 
ment has been made by which the Finnish language has become the 
official language, while Swedish has been guaranteed certain rights as 
the second official language of Finland. 


These reforms took place very gradually. It was with much 
reluctance the government yielded to the demand for new Finnish 
schools. In the University Swedish still continued for a long time 
to be the prevailing language. In the parliament, where four classes 
or estates were recognized as late as 1906, two, the nobility and the 
burghers, belonged to the Swedish party, whereas the other two, the 
clergy and the peasants, belonged to the Finnish party. All peti- 
tions from the latter, therefore, for the benefit of cultural enterprises 
involving the use of the Finnish language failed of acceptance. Mem- 
bers of the Swedish group spoke disdainfully of the dream of Fin- 
nish culture and of the language which was to be its medium of expres- 
sion. These sentiments were echoed by the leading Swedish news- 
papers, which could not understand how it would ever be possible to 
give a play in Finnish or to create a Finnish literature worthy of the 
name. It was argued the Finns ought to be thankful for the privi- 
lege of having their children educated in Swedish schools, and all State 
aid for Finnish schools, even in regions where the population was 
exclusively Finnish, was denied. This conservatism caused a great 
deal of bitterness among the Finns, but it also spurred them to action, 
and so it happened that we were privileged to witness the unique spec- 
tacle of substantial voluntary contributions from all parts of the 
country in support of the Finnish national movement. By this means 
a large number of Finnish schools were established, a Finnish national 
theater was built to supplement the Swedish theater which brought 
all of its actors from Sweden, and even a Finnish opera house was 
brought into being. ‘The undertaking required a great deal of money, 
but, in spite of the fact that the great fortunes as a rule were in the 
hands of Swedes and not in the hands of Finns, it was necessary only 
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to make an appeal in the name of Finnish culture, and all hastened to 
give as they were able. These institutions thus became really national 
possessions, and were loved and cherished by their founders and 
patrons. 


It is easy to understand how, through all these efforts, enthu- 
siasm for Finnish culture was spread among the voung people. The 
schools in the Finnish districts, which offered preparation for entrance 
to the University, created an altogether new class of students, called 
peasant students, who came from uncultivated homes, and who spoke 
Swedish very brokenly. Only a short time before, it was unthinkable 
that a student should be unfamiliar with the language of culture, 
which was Swedish. The theater spread knowledge of the master- 
pieces of the world’s literature to circles which formerly had no idea 
of their existence. It also tempted young Finns to make trial of their 
talents in the field of dramatic art, and often not altogether without 
success. Ida Ahlberg, one of the very greatest actresses of the North, 
got her training in the Finnish theater. She came from a humble 
home; her father was a railroad watchman at a little station far from 
any of the large centers. In the same way the Finnish opera awak- 
ened a desire in the hearts of some for musical studies. ‘Thus a wave 
of culture swept over a nation which up to that time had come in 
contact with modern civilization only to a very limited extent. 

The most fruitful result of the new movement was shown in 
literature. ‘The translations from foreign languages to the Finnish 
became more and more numerous, especially, as was to be expected, 
translations from the Scandinavian languages, the literature of which 
stood closest to us. These translations made it possible for all classes 
of Finnish society to become acquainted with, for instance, Bjérnson’s 
novels of peasant life, not to speak of the Swedish literature which 
had been produced in Finland. Even Dickens and other popular prose 
writers in foreign lands had been translated and eagerly read. Nat- 
urally, this reacted upon the Finnish people and aroused in them a 
desire to create their own literature. 

As already mentioned, there was no Finnish literature worthy 
of the name during the period of Swedish domination. The first to 
break a trail for such a literature was Alexis Kivi (1834-1872), a 
peasant’s son from the southern part of Finland, who worked his way 
through the University, where he had the opportunity of pursuing 
literary studies on an extensive scale, and where he became acquainted 
with Shakespeare, Cervantes, Victor Hugo, and others. Through 
his studies his native literary talent was developed, and he began to 
create masterpieces of his own, chiefly in the field of romance and 
comedy—sketches of the life of the people, surprisingly true and 
psychologically profound, written in a mellow and characteristic style 
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which proves his thorough acquaintance with the very considerable 
resources of the Finnish language. The works of Alexis Kivi were 
recognized as classics, and exerted a powerful influence upon the 
writers who came after him. They are genuinely Finnish, not only 
with respect to subject matter but also because the native traits of 
the Finnish people, especially their humor, are portrayed in a more 
masterly manner than had ever been done before; furthermore, because 
of the very manner of presentation, which shows the temperamental 
verbosity of the Finnish people, their way of using figures of speech 
and symbols, their unspoiled and primitive kind of merriment. In 
his great novel, T'he Seven Brothers, Kivi has described, in a peculiarly 
graphic manner, the transition from the pre-culture stage to the culture 
stage in Finland. The wild young heroes go out into the village in 
quest of adventure, and fill the villagers with dread, until finally they 
are compelled to return to the discipline of ordered society. They 
are brought under the instruction of the pastor and the schoolmaster, 
study reading, writing, and a great many other things, and become 
respectable and useful citizens. 

An extensive Finnish literature sprang up during the following 
decades. It consisted chiefly of stories relating to the life of the com- 
mon people. It is unique in this that the majority of the authors were 
of humble birth. The first to write these detailed and realistic sketches 
of peasant life was a cantor from the district known as Osterbotten, 
by the name. of Paivarinta. After him came a blacksmith, a farm- 
hand who gradually advanced to the position of primary teacher, then 
others higher up in the social scale. All these caught the contagion 
from Kivi and from stories in foreign languages which had been trans- 
lated. ‘They had at least the one advantage of being thoroughly 
acquainted with their subject, which later meant much to others. 
Then more able and better equipped men took over Finnish literature. 
They were under the influence of the great realistic current of the 
nineteenth century and followed closely the fashions uf Scandinavian, 
especially Norwegian, and of French and Russian literature. When 
the realistic tendency had spent itself, other European tendencies 
which followed after it were mirrored in Finnish literature. As far 
as general tendencies are concerned, Finnish literature now traveled 
in very much the same ruts as the Swedish. In all departments of 
literature, in poetry as well as in prose, a remarkable activity began to 
manifest itself. Many books were read and bought. This was due 
partly to the alertness of energetic publishers, but also to the fact that 
literature came to be looked upon as a matter of concern to everybody. 
As has been shown, the only literature in Finland in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was Swedish; there was no polite literature 
in the Finnish language. Now, one hundred years later, we find that 
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four times as much Finnish literature is being produced as Swedish. 
To be sure, the Finnish population is eight times as large as the 
Swedish; so the preponderance is still on the side of the Swedish, but 
this is due to easily understood historical circumstances. It is to be 
expected that for some time to come there will be a larger percentage 
of both readers and authors among the Swedes. In any event, these 
figures indicate a very remarkable development. 


Naturally, modern Finnish literature does not concern itself 
exclusively with Finnish peasants. In subject matter it is exceedingly 
varied, and may be said in every way to reflect the modern literary 
events in the great world. Like them it treats of the most varied con- 
ditions of persons and of society. Like them it is sometimes senti- 
mental, sometimes psychological, sometimes didactic. 

It would be a mistake to consider Finnish culture in its various 
forms as an ethnographic curiosity, or to consider it as something essen- 
tially different from Western and particularly from Scandinavian cul- 
ture. In reality it is merely the agent of Scandinavian culture in the 
garb of the Finnish language. Our whole idea of law and govern- 
ment has come to us from Sweden, with which Finland was united 
for nearly 700 years; our intellectual development has taken the same 
course; our ideas and illusions are very much the same. The Finnish 
people have their idiosyncracies, which are mirrored in the folk-lore as 
well as in the polite literature of later times, and which give to these 
their specific character. Also many Finnish customs differ from the 
customs in other countries, and their portrayal will seem to readers in 
other countries nothing short of novel. But in the first place it is a 
question whether the Finnish character differs any more from the 
Swedish, as found for example in Norrland, or from the Norwegian, 
than the Danish differs from the Swedish or from the Norwegian; and 
in the second place it is difficult to say what in Finland is purely Fin- 
nish and what is purely Swedish, for in the course of years there has 
been infusion in both directions. It is commonly supposed that the 
Finns are gloomy and introspective, whereas the Swedes living along 
the coast of Finland are more frank, cheerful, and light-hearted; but 
there are also individual differences to be found among the Finns. 
There is at least one branch of them, the Carelians, who are not at all 
dull and introspective, as all Finns are supposed to be, but quite the 
contrary. 

Thus the racial traits and temperamental characteristics of the 
two races blend. Our greatest poet, Runeberg, who was a native of 
Swedish Osterbotten, shows in his poetry many traits that distin- 
guish him from the poets of Sweden and are essentially Finnish. Again, 
one of the most productive and representative of our younger Finnish 
authors was born of Swedish parents who had emigrated to Finland. 
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In matters of this sort environment seems to be more a determining 
factor, on the whole, than race. 

There was a time, but that was long ago, when the champions 
of native Finnish culture took a hostile attitude toward Sweden. They 
feared Swedish influence would so strengthen the Swedish element in 
Finland that the rights of Finnish culture would never be recognized. 
Now it is different. We are anxious to appropriate everything good 
that comes to us from Sweden. We recognize that we are indebted to 
Sweden for our system of law— in fact for our entire mental and spir- 
itual equipment, and we earnestly: desire to cultivate a close friendship 
with our mother country. 

Whether one belongs to the Swedish or to the Finnish party, one 
must admit that what has been achieved in less than fifty years toward 
creating a Finnish literature, and making the Finnish people partici- 
pants in Western civilization, is eminently worthy of respect. 

Through these efforts, a language which a hundred years ago 
could boast of only a few books on religious and economic topics and 
a popular literature of exceedingly modest proportions has been devel- 
oped into a truly cultural language. In the Finnish language there 
are now excellent translations of Homer, Sophocles, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, and Moliére. It has proved itself capable of reproducing accu- 
rately a sustained train of thought, whether it be philosophical, scien- 
tific, juridical, or historical. This is a process which, in the case of 
many other languages, has required centuries. Nor is this cultiva- 
tion of literature a mere luxury. Both original books and transla- 
tions reach all classes of society. It is not unusual to find a good library 
far out in the country in very humble homes. There is a large Finnish 
encyclopedia, still in press, which has already 20,000 subscribers. 

This movement has aroused some opposition and even bitterness, 
but the Swedish speaking people now willingly pay tribute to the 
splendid results that have been achieved, and acknowledge that the 
work has been carried on without selfish motives and in the interest of 
the country asa whole. On the other hand the Finnish speaking people 
recognize the importance to both Swedes and Finns of maintaining 
the Swedish language in Finland and of promoting friendly recipro- 
city. As the Finnish parliament in 1919 adopted a new form of gov- 
ernment, in which the Swedish language is protected by definite guar- 
antees satisfactory to the Swedish speaking people, we have every rea- 
son to believe that the two elements henceforth will work together in 
peace and harmony. 

I shall conclude with a few figures: 

In 1880, 85.2 percent of the population of Finland was Finnish 
speaking and 14.3 percent was Swedish speaking. In 1910 the pro- 
portions were 88 percent and 11.6 percent. 
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In 1867, 426 Swedish speaking students and 25 Finnish speak- 
ing students were admitted to the University. These figures give an 
idea of the scarcity of schools in which the Finnish language was used. 
In 1880, that is 13 years later, 389 Swedish speaking students and 178 
Finnish speaking students were admitted, still more than twice as 
many Swedish as Finnish. Ten years later the figures were 434 and 
443—nine more Finnish than Swedish. In 1900 the figures were 664 
and 849. Ten years later, when the movement to establish more 
schools in which the Finnish language would be used and to add higher 
classes to those already in existence had begun to show results, 771 
Swedish speaking students and 1,646 Finnish speaking students were 
admitted. 1916, the last year for which we have the figures, shows 
a decrease in the number of students, due principally to the blighting 
effect of Russian oppression, but nevertheless the proportion of Fin- 
nish students is even greater. The figures are 279 and 758. 

The entire number of students now registered at the University 
shows a proportion of about one to three. In 1916 there were 817 
Swedish students and 2,661 Finnish. 

As we have seen, the number of Finnish papers and periodicals 
was very small fifty years ago, but in 1886 there were 53 Finnish and 
41 Swedish papers and periodicals. Twenty years later there were 300 
Finnish and a little over 100 Swedish. This means that the Finnish 
had increased sixfold whereas the Swedish had increased only two 
and one half times. To be sure the proportion of three Finnish to one 
Swedish still indicates a more widespread love of reading on the part 
of the Swedish speaking population. The reason is unquestionably 
that a large proportion of those who belong to the cultivated classes 
still use the Swedish language. 





Finland Revisited 


By Herman Montacu DonNER 
With Photographs by the Author 


Early in the month of September last I found myself in the city 
of Uleaborg, half my trip round the country completed, and as I was 
already on the step of a car of the train soon to pull out on the return 
journey southward, an enterprising young Finnish littérateur, who 
had button-holed me in the station for an interview, put to me as a 
concluding question: ‘What has been the strongest impression left 
on you so far by your return to free Finland?” 

This very question unconsciously provided its own answer: “F'ree 
Finland!” But that was so immediately obvious that I replied by 
laying stress on another aspect which has been far from an invariable 
corollary to newly-won national freedom in the case of other peoples 
liberated by the World War. 

“TI have been astonished,” I told my interlocutor, “at the order 
and tranquillity that already prevail in the country after all the severe 
trials it has had to suffer, first during the period of Russian oppression 
and later under the horrors of a civil war the echoes of which still 
linger.” 

Looking back now eight months later, I can only emphasize what 


I then declared. It is no less than amazing that a country with so 
small a population and such scanty material resources as Finland, the 
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first to feel the devastating shock of the Bolshevist military autocracy, 
and forced momentarily to succumb to it, should not only have emerged 
triumphant out of the terrible ordeal, but a short twelvemonth there- 
after, have been in a position to give other older, bigger, and far 
stronger nations a luminous example of the inherent force of ordered 
processes of life and law, such as only a people fundamentally and 
unalterably democratic could possibly furnish. 

This being said, and so much being granted, it is a relief to be 
able to divest one’s thoughts of all political trend and let one’s mind 
dwell on observations of travel, on the subject both of national types 
and customs, and of the natural scenery amid which the natives dwell 
and of which they receive the impress. 


In an article so limited in scope as the present, description on 
any extended scale is of course out of the question, so that one has to 
content oneself with bold outlines done in a few broad, sweeping 
strokes, and this is what I shall attempt. 


The three outstanding characteristics of the Finnish people struck 
me as being simplicity, sturdiness, and cleanliness on the credit side; 
and obstinacy and factional bitterness on the debit side. Simplicity 
must be held to include sincerity, which tends to become ever rarer the 
more complex and engrossing grow the social environment and de- 
mands of modern life. It was easy to see that in the twelve years 
which had elapsed since my last visit to Finland a certain decline had 
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already taken place from the remarkably high standard both of public 
conduct and of commercial integrity which used to stamp the country. 
In the course of various conversations with officials as well as with 
professional and business men, with natives and foreigners, which I 
had at different times during my stay, I found this circumstance 
ascribed by many mainly to the evil influence of Russia, through the 
constantly increasing intercourse with the Petrograd revolutionary 
groups maintained by the Socialists and working classes, with its bale- 
ful exaggeration of class hatred; but also, I regret to have to record, 
in part to the sharp practices associated with American business and 
political methods as introduced by emigrants returned from the United 
States, as well as by American agents seeking new commercial advan- 
tages, and not averse to underground methods to achieve them. 
Helsingfors, the capital, I found changed in no small degree, and, 
apart from mere size, it seemed to me, not all for the better. The old 
atmosphere of submerged hostility to an alien ruling hand had dis- 
appeared, and a new freedom and independence of bearing was visible 
in the mass, but I could not help inwardly lamenting the loss of the 
former gracious aristocratic “upper crust,” never offensive or vulgar 
in Finland, which had given a certain leaven of cultured ease and grace 
to the social and outdoor life of the Finnish metropolis, and which, no 
matter how sturdy and sane and progressive a democracy may show 
itself, lends a distinction, a sort of indefinable aroma, the absence of 


which is a distinct loss to a community. 
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One thing noticeable 
about Helsingfors, and 
in other towns to a minor 
degree, was the archi- 
tecture — distinctively, 
provocatively, Finnish 
in type, and the ultra- 
modern creation of men 
who had based their 
ideas in part on late Ger- 

man models, with the 
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effects of the frightful internecine struggle Finland had only so re- 
cently gone through, but partly due to sheer neglect on the part of 
railroad and lake steamship lines to make adequate connections for 
through travel. But in the main, the outstanding features in my recol- 
lections are the sylvan charms of the Saima Canal; the majesty of 
Imatra and Vallinkoski Rapids; the quaint, medieval fascination of 
Nyslott Castle, amid its exquisite natural setting; the great factories 
of Kuopio, Uleaborg, and Tammerfors; the exquisite and tender 
beauty of Punkaharju Ridge, favorite haunt of Runeberg, the great- 
est poet of the far North; the gathering of the peasantry of Sotkamo 
parish, fifty miles from any railway, on the occasion of the annual 
visit of the Bishop of Uleaborg, when they poured in in thousands, 
from a radius of thirty miles round, in two- and four-wheel vehicles 
of all kinds, on bicycles, on horseback, in sail-boats and row-boats, and 
on foot; and the sight of the congregation filling the huge parish church, 
the men all on one side, the women on the other, from ten in the morn- 
ing until half past two in the afternoon, with the weather playing all 
the pranks of March and April; the shooting of the rapids of the Ulea 
River in a tar boat; the smiling landscapes of Tavastland; the quiet 
orderliness, spotlessness, and charming verdure of Vasa, the capital of 
Osterbotten, and temporary seat of government of the country while 
the “Reds” were in power; and the magnificent, spontaneous popular 
ovation given to General Mannerheim on his re-entry into Helsingfors 


a month after the new republican government had displaced his efficient 
Regency. 
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To sum up, I brought away with me from Finland the convic- 
tion, more powerful than ever, that here was a nation, rugged and 
steadfast as her own granite foundations, touched with melancholy as 
her own vast forests, imbued with a deep passion for the abiding veri- 
ties of art and music and religion taught by living close to the bosom 
of nature in lake and wood and waterfall and moor—here was a nation 
in whose hands could safely be left the working out of her own destiny 
and the shaping to ever greater ends of the spirit of democracy through 
one of its worthiest and staunchest daughters, for the benefit of all 
mankind. 


Sonnet 


WRITTEN ON RUNEBERG’S HILLOCK, 
PUNKAHARJU, FINLAND 


By Herman Montacu DonneER 


O vanished voice that woke a nation’s sleep 
And taught it racial pride’s forgotten thrill, 
I, reverent pilgrim, on this selfsame hill 
Wherefrom thine accents took their flame-winged leap 


Into thy Finland’s heart, tryst silent keep 
With thine invoked spirit, praying still 
It may not be defeated of its will, 

Nor o’er thy land, thy gospel scorning, weep! 


O that some virtue from this soil thou’st trod 
Might haply in my pilgrim feet abide, 
With reconciliation’s sandals shod, 
To conjure hither warring Finn and Swede, 
From lake and pine and rock thus side by side 
To hear thy spirit call them one—and heed! 





Mother and Child in Norwegian Law 


By Katrtt ANKER MOLLER 


In Norway, as in most other countries, public interest has in 
recent years concerned itself to an increasing degree with the problem 
of motherhood. The participation of women in economic life, their 
activity in social work, suffrage, and the consequent assumption of 
public office have made the question of women’s relation to motherhood 
a burning one. Moreover, the tremendous development of industry 
and modern intensive agriculture have greatly increased the demand 
for labor, while the decreasing birthrate and the high infant mortality 
have attracted general attention. Our great writers, notably Alex- 
ander Kielland and Jonas Lie, have depicted in a moving way the 
wretched position of the unmarried mother and the illegitimate child. 
A movement to secure for the mothers a more protected position before 
and after childbirth and to provide better care for the babies may 
therefore be clearly traced in our recent legislation. ‘These efforts 
have been made on behalf of the married as well as the unmarried 
mothers and their children, and have resulted not only in legislative 
regulations, but in practical institutions. Many of these have been 
due to private initiative, but there is a growing tendency to transform 
them gradually into public institutions supported by the municipality 
or the State. Very recently the first steps have been taken toward 
centralizing all child welfare work under one administrative body. 

The factory laws of 1892 and 1915 prohibit industrial work for 
women six weeks after childbirth, and allow them to be released from 
work four weeks before. They must also be given an opportunity to 
nurse their babies. By the sickness insurance law of 1915, supple- 
mented in 1917, insured members receive free the care of a midwife 
and 60 percent of their wages plus 25 percent for six weeks after and 
two weeks before childbirth. A woman whose husband is a member 
receives free the attention of a midwife and 30 kroner as a childbirth 
allowance. In case the mother goes to a maternity hospital, she may 
receive further contribution to provide the necessary help at home 
during her absence. 

The Law Concerning Child Welfare, of April 10, 1915, goes 
beyond the scope of the sickness insurance law in that it gives all needy 
women the right to claim an allowance from the municipality for six 
weeks before and from three to six months after childbirth, but only 
on condition that the mother keeps the child with her. The allowance 
varies from 45 kroner for the first month to 24 kroner for the last 
month. The board of health is responsible for seeing to it that the 
mother and child get the benefit of the allowance. The municipality 
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of Christiania has appointed women officials whose business it is to 
visit the homes where the midwives have reported that help is needed. 
Many “mothers’ homes” have been established where the unmarried 
mother may stay with her child. These homes receive contributions 
from the State. By means of private and municipal aid numerous 
“maternity homes” have been established where any woman may go 
and receive good care during confinement at a reasonable price. In 
the cities there have also been established children’s dispensaries with 
regular supervision of babies, milk stations where milk is distributed 
to the mothers and babies, and various kinds of homes for children of 
different ages. 

The law that created the greatest sensation within this particular 
sphere was the Law Concerning Children Born Out of Wedlock. After 
a great deal of strife in various camps, but with the support of the 
entire labor party, the law was proposed by President Johan Castberg 
and passed by the Storting. This law places the child born out of 
wedlock on a basis of legal equality with the legitimate child as regards 
its relations with its parents. The child has the right of inheritance 
from its father as well as its mother, and may assume its father’s 
name. The mother receives an allowance from the father of her child 
for three months before childbirth, and the allowance due her after 
confinement is considerably increased, as is also his contribution to 
the upbringing of the child, which is regulated according to what the 
father can pay and would have spent for a legitimate child. The public 
authorities endeavor in each individual case to ascertain the identity 
of the father, and the officials who are specially appointed for this 
purpose are also charged with the duty of collecting the allowance. 
The mother has only to name the father of her child to the midwife 
or the doctor, and all further arrangements are made by the public 
authorities. If the identity of the father can not be determined, the 
child is entitled to an allowance from one or more designated possible 
fathers, but has no right of inheritance. During the time this law 
has been in force it can not be said that it has been made use of—as 
anticipated—by light women for making false statements regarding 
the identity of the fathers of their children; nor has it led to the pre- 
dicted “destruction of family life.” It has, however, caused the author- 
ities a great deal of trouble and labor in ascertaining the identity of 
the fathers and collecting the allowances. On the other hand, the 
position of mother and child has been markedly improved. Strictly 
speaking, the term “illegitimate child” can no longer be used in Nor- 
way—all children are children, neither more nor less. 

We have in Norway a law, passed in 1909, which makes divorce 
comparatively easy. If both parties agree to demand a dissolution 
of the marriage, no further grounds are necessary. The time of sepa- 
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ration before the granting of a decree is one year. With regard to 
the custody of the children, the law favors the mother more than the 
father, particularly in the case of the youngest children. 


In the report of the Scandinavian Marriage Law Commission, 
of 1918, which attempts so far as possible to establish uniform regula- 
tions for Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, there is an amendment pro- 
posing that the mother’s authority over the children be made equal 
to that of the father. 

In 1919 the municipality of Christiania passed an ordinance giv- 
ing mothers’ pensions to all widows, separated or divorced wives, 
unmarried and deserted mothers, in order “that they shall not be 
forced, for economic reasons, to neglect their first and most important 
duty in life, namely, to be the mothers and educators of their own 
children.” The pension is fixed in proportion to the income of the 
mother, the contribution of the father, and the number of the children. 
In the report the following passage occurs: “The fact that so many 
mothers have to send their children away to be cared for by strangers 
is a disgrace to the community, and is based upon a mistaken estimate 
of the value of a mother’s work in the home. That work is the most 
important of all work, both for the community and for the individual. 
The fact that this work is not appreciated and that the mother is forced 
to leave her home and children to seek a gainful occupation is pro- 
ductive of very great harm, for as a result of this a large proportion 
of the generation now growing up is deprived of the home surround- 
ings, the supervision, and the care that are necessary if children are 
to develop into healthy, capable, and happy men and women.” 

At the meeting of the National Council of Norwegian Women, 
in the summer of 1919, it was proposed that the confinement allow- 
ance of the mothers’ insurance was to be extended over a longer period, 
so that married mothers, who have so many children that they are 
forced to send away the youngest to be cared for by others while they 
seek paying employment, might be enabled to stay home and take 
care of the children themselves. The proposition is now under con- 
sideration in the proper sub-departments. 

At present there is in session a large municipal committee for 
the city of Christiania which is working out a plan for a general Child 
Welfare organization to be placed under joint supervision. It is 
proposed that child welfare stations be established in different sections 
of the city, where children could receive regular medical attention and 
from which the supervision of the homes could be directed. This super- 
vision should include the necessary economic aid as well as advice and 
guidance. It is also proposed that a large number of children’s 
homes be founded and furnished in a modern manner with the idea 
that the children should remain in them until they could support 
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themselves. The final report of the committee is awaited with great 
interest, all the more as it is expected that the solution reached in 
Christiania will affect the development in the whole country. 

A departmental committee, whose report will soon be presented, 
is at work on a plan for bettering the profession of the midwife. It is 
proposed that the period of training should be lengthened to two 
years with six months’ preliminary course, and that the midwives, at 
least in the country districts, should be required to spend more time 
on pregnancy hygiene and to supervise the care of children in the 
homes according to the special instructions and under the direction of 
the board of health. By these means the care of children would 
become more systematic, and preventive work could be undertaken 
to prevent many of the ills now incident to pregnancy and confine- 
ment. Moreover, as the midwives would thus have a larger field and 
greater regularity of employment, their salaries could be correspond- 
ingly raised. 

Another committee is at work on a programme for obligatory 
housewives’ schools, where ‘mothers’ courses,” including biology, race 
hygiene, and practical care of children should form a part of the cur- 
riculum. As early as 1917 the State introduced mothers’ courses in 
the University at Christiania for the future teachers of these courses 
at the housewives’ schools. The committee, whose work is not yet 
finished, unanimously recommends obligatory instruction in domestic 
science subjects for all young girls after they have graduated from 
the public schools. ! 

From what I have said it will be seen that since 1892, when the 
problems of motherhood in relation to modern social conditions were 
first broached, considerable progress has been made toward their solu- 
tion, while interest in them has extended to ever widening circles. 
Yet we can not but feel that the movement is only half completed 
and that the demand for reform is by no means satisfied. The future 
will undoubtedly show new developments in legislation affecting 
motherhood and child welfare. 
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Phocas 
By Per Ha.istrom. 


Translated from the Swedish by ANNA E. B. FR1Es 


HOCAS lived some distance away from the walls of Sinope, in 
a garden which he had long ago inherited, and which was just 
big enough for him to care for alone. 

It occupied his day from sunrise to sunset. 

There were a thousand things to busy one’s self with—fruit trees 
to graft, prune, and prop up, grape vines to cut and support with 
red-brown osier switches, so the sun should warm them; vegetables 
to sow and plant, water and shade; snails to pick away, and small bon- 
fires to light when the frost threatened the budding of the flowers in 
the spring. Every evening, when he was through with it all, his face 
would be contented and smiling, though his back and limbs were sore 
from weariness, and he slept sweetly. The only change life brought 
him was the seasons, but these passed so evenly and quietly one into 
the other that it seldom occurred to him to add them up into years, and 
to reflect how many he had lived through or how many might yet 
remain to him. 

Sometimes wayfarers came and knocked at his gate, when their 
feet were too swollen to do service as far as to the city, or when they 
had no money to pay for a lodging. Phocas received all with equal 
kindness, treated them to whatever vegetables and fruits he had, and 
gave them his little room to rest in. He then placed himself in the 
outer room on the bare floor, with his feet in a tilted wicker basket, 
so as not to get them too cold against the stones, and slept there just 
as well. 

Whatever surplus the garden afforded he doled out among the 
poor of the neighbourhood, to each and everyone who looked at him 
or reached out a hand. “Take it,’ he would say, “with the Lord’s 
blessing. It is he who has made it grow.” 

He seldom found other words, but the fruit tasted sweet and tender, 
much better than that-in other places. 

Phocas’ voice was gentle and calm and his expression so soothing 
that many people left him with a feeling that with him dwelt happiness 
more gentle and great than in any one else, and were surprised that 
it awoke no envy, only yearning. When one had regarded for any 
length of time his face and eyes, one wondered how he had become 
what he was, and one grew even more eager to find an answer to this 
question than to enjoy once more the refreshing fruit. 

In this wise, more than one grew ready to share Phocas’ creed, 
and would ask to be accompanied by him to the priest, who gave bap- 
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tism at night by some secluded, cool, purling brook. They also asked 
him for instruction in the secrets of his faith, but at such times he held 
out his hands as if he had dropped something from them, and smiled 
humbly. “I know nothing but what I have told you,” he answered. 
“Secrets I have none, and I understand so little. The fruits I can give 
you; whatever they may be worth, the gift is always from the heart— 
but tell you how they have grown and ripened, that I cannot. Rain is 
needed, and sun is needed. One has to tend them as steadily and care- 
fully as if they were little children, and there is no time left to think 
of anything else.” 
At the meetings he always sat in the outer circle, and would nod 
contentedly, now and then, when a word fell on his ear that he fully 
understood, but for himself he never spoke. 


He was beginning to grow old. His hair was turning gray, and his 
back became more bent for every vine and branch he tied up toward 
the light. What he cared for most of all in his beloved little world was 
the flowers. He did not cultivate any, because the earth was meant 
first to grow food for hungry mouths, but here and there, on the 
edges of his patches, or on the paths between them, the flowers grew as 
nature gave them of herself, and on the stoniest soil, on the hill-top 
where he had not yet had time to clear, they grew profuse and wild. 

The white and rosy stars of the little daisies stood clustered thickly 
in the matted grass in the middle of the winter. Later, the gold flow- 
ered crocus came as if the earth had burst out into little flames of sun 
wherewith to meet the greater one. The down-stemmed anemones, 
with their round heads that so soon grew weary, brought each her own 
fine tinting of violet, from blue to the most flaming red. The gentle 
narcissi inclined their necks as gracefully, though without a mirror; 
the hyacinths curled their chalices to resemble the ringlets of those 
lovely fairy forms, nymphs and others, whom we should no longer 
believe in, but of whom we never could have thought much harm. 
Countless others there were, all as beautiful, and when spring was all 
ready, and the whole air alive with the songs of the nightingale and 
with burning unrest, Phocas found in many places white lilies with 
transparent red in the network of their veins, as if they had carried a 
heart there. He was careful not to step on any, and when he was 
forced to sacrifice those which encroached upon his fruit-bearing soil, it 
cost him a short, silent struggle, and he had to remind himself sharply 
that border lines ought to be straight, before he could make himself 
run the furrow out with the plough. He did not like ever to turn back 
afterwards. But this was wellnigh the only cloud on his happiness, 
and even this he drove away with a reflective and sunny smile at his 
human weakness. 

One evening, well into the summer, two men came to him, wander- 
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ing from the city. They seemed to be in a hurry, and were impatient 
and weary, provoked with each other after quarrels about roads and 
turns, and also at variance with themselves as to whether they ought to 
stop or go further. They had inquired the way to their destination, 
but received deceptive and confusing answers. People lied only for 
the sake of being wicked; the world was full of annoyances; stones 
burned their feet, and now they were forced to ask lodging for the 
night, but the next morning they would be on the sharp lookout. 

Phocas stood in his doorway, and saw them outlined black against 
the evening light with darkened and drawn expressions. Behind their 
heads the city formed a horizon which seemed threatening and heavy 
from all the chimneys and all the strange, striving hurry. 


“It is plain that you come from there,” he said, and he thought of 
the rumors, which lately had reached even him, that hate and evil deeds 
and all kinds of danger were brewing out in the world. Many had 
become afraid, filled with fear and lament for their little ones; some 
had fled from the district, dragging burdens at night up the steep 
mountain paths, stifling every cry when they stumbled. For his part, 
Phocas had taken this, as everything else, with calm. ‘Very little good 
comes from the city,” he added. “Now be content that you have it 
behind you, and make yourselves at home here, and take what rest and 
food I can give.” 

He showed them in and lighted a couple of lamps for his guests, 
but was so busy for their sake that he had no time to look at them 
before all was in readiness, and he carried the food to the table. 
They were not exactly handsome fellows—their hands were horny, 
their ears flattened by fist-fights; coarse, short-haired eye-brows helped 
to make the glances from their eyes stinging and brutal, but they 
deigned to accept the food with pleasure, and that pleased Phocas so 
much that they at once seemed less ugly to him. He ate nothing him- 
self, but thought only of how he could make it comfortable for the 
strangers. 

They seemed satisfied now—stretched their legs, and placed their 
weapons beside them. 

“We are out on a strange errand,” said one of them. “Disagreeable 
enough it seems, now when we sit here in peace and calm. If one 
might only fill one’s belly, old man, and rest one’s limbs, and do nothing 
else, then the world would not be so bad. But one has to do both this 
and that to live.” 

Phocas nodded kindly and thoughtfully. 

“One must indeed.” But as he was not at all curious, he did not 
ask what kind of business they were on just now. 

“People are inventing so many wicked, godless things,” said the 
other stranger irritably, and nodded with his clumsy head, as if only 
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in that way could he get his thoughts loose. “It can’t go on like this, 
and whoever has fists must go in and help.” 


“Yes, people hit upon many things,” thought Phocas, and remem- 
bered the disquieting reports he had heard, but still he did not wish 
to join in condemning his fellow creatures. 

“Friend, we must take it calmly and bide the future,” he merely 
said. “They all mean well, I am sure, though they forget it in their 
hurry. In the autumn the wind blows cold and cruel, but it is only that 
the seed may be scattered.” 

The men did not listen to him, but continued: “Now we’re sent 
out to find one who is said to be the worst in spreading heresy and in 
luring others to destruction. We are to take him down there, and 
then he must look to it that he keeps his skin. We only accompany him 
in all kindness, and he will be well content afterwards. Ha, ha! It 
was the road to him that we were trying to find when they fooled us 
with deception and ill will. His name is Phocas, perhaps you know 
where he is to be found?” 

Phocas was just carrying in for them his prettiest earthenware bow] 
full of round, red apples. When he heard his name mentioned and 
understood the whole story, he tottered almost to his knees, and gave a 
jerk, so that the apples seemed to jump of themselves to the edge of 
the dish and came near to falling on the floor. He tried his utmost 
to regain his balance at once, and succeeded. The fruit rolled back 
again, but the hands continued to tremble with their burden. He 
smiled confusedly over his clumsiness, but did not know what to answer. 
The men looked at him and thought, “Maybe he is a friend of him we 
seek. He isa good old fool, and we won’t disturb him at present while 
he is treating us. ‘To-morrow is time enough, and besides, there are 
others to ask.” For this reason they did not repeat their question, 
and Phocas put the apples on the table; then he drew back a little, 
waiting to see what more he could do for them, with his foot ready to 
step forward. But his glance was rather absent, and he had to check 
it repeatedly, as it strayed over their heads, hither and thither, to all 
the well known objects in his home. 

When they had finished, he showed them to the bed-room and 
wished them a good rest. 

“Where are you going to sleep yourself?’ they asked good- 
naturedly, as they noticed that there was but one bed in the house. 

“Never mind! Don’t trouble yourselves about that, friends,” he 
answered, “I have a little to see to first,” and so he left them. 

He went out into the garden and groped his way to a spot on the 
top of the hill which he was very fond of on account of the view. In 
the morning, when he had set his blood dancing by work in the early 
chill of the dew, the sun used to burst out suddenly just opposite and on 
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a level with him. Then it was as if nothing else existed in the silent 
world but the golden flames of the sky and the timidly solemn, strangely 
agitated soul which knew its littleness and yet knew that it was part of 
it all. 


It was lovelier there all day than anywhere else, with softly gliding 
shades under green trees, and farthest away a blue ridge of mountains. 
Nothing could be seen of this now, for it was quite dark. Only the 
fireflies were making their glimmering evanescent network of sparks. 

Phocas took his spade and hoe and began to cut up the sod. He 
thought with sadness how impossible it was to see whether he hurt any 
flowers, yet he worked on untiringly, and laid the squares of turf care- 
fully aside in the same order as he took them up. It pleased him to 
think how beautiful the place was by daylight. 

He dug the hole very deep, and his work grew more and more 
tedious when he came down into the hard clay under the rich layer of 
soil, which he recognized so well and knew to be light brown, shiny, and 
full of life if turned to the sun. 

“Who would have supposed that it could be so cold and dead 
down there?” he mused. He grew sad and almost shivered at the 
thought. “But,” he restrained himself, “what does it matter when 
the outside covering will bloom so beautifully and richly, as I know 
it will?” 

Before he had finished, the night was half gone, and he was very 
tired. “It is not worth while for me to go in now.” He spoke aloud 
to himself. “I might wake them from their sleep. That would not 
be wise for me either, for then they might be provoked. The air is 
mild and lovely in God’s silent world; I can sleep as well here” ; and he 
laid himself down by the edge of the grave with his head resting on the 
squares he had cut. 

He could not fall asleep at once, and, as he turned and twisted 
about, he came to lie with his face turned up and his eyes opened toward 
the sky, which arched and broadened to his view, and grew higher 
and greater the longer he stared into it. It was deeply blue, but not at 
all so dark now as it had seemed to him before. It seemed to be com- 
posed of faint light spun into a thousand clusters and melting into all 
the meeting rays of stars wherever he looked. Again and again he 
found new ones where before it had looked blank. 

“They are like daisies in the grass,” he thought, “first you see only 
a few, but if you keep on looking, you discover more and more half 
hidden between leaves and grass.” And it pleased him that he now, 
through this resemblance, seemed to understand the stars better than 
before. Formerly the arches of the night heavens had used to inspire 
him with awe of their wondrous, cold, silent greatness, when he had 
strolled home from the prayer-meetings. All these lights had seemed 
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tu him like eternal streams of questions which could hardly be expressed 
in words, but which yet craved an answer—“Who are you? What is 
it livesin you?” Now he loved them and met their eyes without blink- 
ing. He lay thus a long time, until at last his eyes closed, and he 
slumbered sweetly. 

Toward dawn, when it grew chilly, he was slowly lifted from the 
insensibility of his rest, and a dream came to him. He was carried 
upward; how it happened he knew not, but he plainly felt the draught 
of the air around his limbs and face in a slightly chilling numbness. 
His head did not fall backward, and his feet had no weight. He saw 
the stars above him, but much nearer than before, much larger and 
clearer. ‘They were formed like the flowers he had compared them 
to—each ray like one of those countless leaves, none exactly like its 
fellow, however small they were. Each one had also its special color, 
glimmering white with shadings of pink and gold. He had never 
before seen them so beautiful. 

“That has been the fault of my eyes,” he thought. “How happy I 
am now to see them as they are.” Here and there among them, 
other greater flowers, never even dreamed of, gleamed wondrously. 
They were trembling flames of rose gold melted into one and curling 
outward like the leaves of roses before the flower has been open an hour. 
There were glowing little suns, which seemed to hold a world of light 
within their radiance. There were lilies white as the light of the morn- 
ing heavens, with burning lily blood that ran in meandering lines 
toward the beating heart. 

Phocas never tired of looking, and however great and strange in 
its greatness it was, yet he recognized it all and exulted in the recog- 
nition. 

“T understand them,” he said. “I have gone among them always, 
though my eyes have been too dim to see all their glory. With them 
has been my daily task. Lowly even as myself and my task they 
seemed, but now I see all that lies underneath,” and he reached out his 
arms to draw them close and find out if the flowers had any fragrance, 
to touch their soft, cool faces. His hand struck heavily against damp 
earth and stones, and he awoke. Above him, but so much farther away 
than in the night, he saw the heaven full of the light to come; the stars 
paler and smaller, fainter and more trembling, more distant than he 
had ever seen them before. He still smiled at what he had seen; he 
knew them well and smiled kindly as much in farewell as in recognition. 

He got up, and found that he was very cold. He shook and 
shivered with chills. He looked at the grave he had dug in the dark, 
and found the work as good as he expected, and went to rouse his guests. 


The pale dawn was visible when they came out, and the old man 
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walked before them, white, bent, and shivering, toward the place where 
he had spent the night. 


“T am Phocas, whom you are seeking,” he said. ‘Now let me ask 
you one thing—don’t take me with you down there. There is nothing 
good there, and besides I would not suit there, for this was my world. 
Here I should like to rest, and I have therefore arranged it as best I 
could. There is no trouble to speak of, or what say you, friends? To 
take my life was the main thing, so that I can not annoy anybody any 
more. Then take it in this place, which has been very dear to me.” 

The two men were much dismayed, and no longer wanted to ac- 
knowledge the mission. 

“We will say that we did not find you,” they answered. “Flee! You 
may flee! We don’t like to harm you who have treated us so kindly.” 

Phocas became very eager and almost vehement in his impatience, 
but could, as usual, not express his thoughts so that one could under- 
stand him at once. 

“Flee—how can I flee?” he said. “Look about you. It is here I 
should be. Here it is I have lived. If you refuse, they will only send 
others, perhaps wicked people, who won’t even eat a bite with me, only 
bind me and drag me off, and you will get reproaches and perhaps 
something still worse, if you have not done your errand. It will never 
do, you must understand that! No, do as I have said, and let me end 
here! This was my first thought last night when you almost fright- 
ened me, for it looked so impossible. . . . Then I came out here 
and dug the grave, for if that work had remained, you would hardly 
have listened to me. You would not have wished to labor for my sake, 
but now, what is it now? As easily as one cracks an egg you can finish 
me; then you shovel this over me—all that there is room for. The sod I 
have put in order, for I want that too. I should like very much if you 
would do it neatly, so that it would not show that it has been touched 
or disturbed here.” 

The two men did not know what to make of it, and stood staring at 
him in wonder. 

“As you are so anxious to die,” they said, “and as there may be 
some truth in what you say about the responsibility, we will do what 
you ask. Little did we think to repay you this way when you courte- 
sied with the apples yesterday. But tell us first, why are you so fond 
of this place in particular? You haven’t anything hid here, now, have 
you?” and a sly, cruel look crept into their faces. Phocas smiled so 
frankly that their suspicion vanished at once, and they forgot their 
avarice. 

“Tt is the flowers,” he said, “and also the view, though I shall not 
see it any more.” 

“Well, you won’t see the flowers either,” and they laughed noisily 
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athim. They had begun to find him so queer that their first feeling of 
pity and admiration for his courage yielded to vulgar and good-natured 
indifference. 

“Who knows, poor friends? I know that they are here just the 
same, and only a while ago in the night, when I slept here, I dreamed I 
saw them. Much more did I see. It is a good place to sleep in; I 
have tried it. Are you ready then?” and he knelt on the very edge of 
the grave, so that the body should fall down of itself from the force of 
the blow. 

His executioners did all as they were bid, and when they came out 
among the people, they told of the strange old man. 

Thus his fate became known, and many went stealthily to the place 
where he rested, and prayed there long, and thought warmly and beau- 
tifully about him. 

In time he came to be considered a saint, and as each and every 
saint has his certain class of men who need him especially and rest their 
hopes on him rather than on others, so Phocas became patron saint for 


those who dig in the earth, or who do the work of gardener and sower 
in silence. 


Over the entire garden, with its tilled patches, orchards, and plant 
beds, his kind power was thought to extend, so that snails and destruc- 
tive insects would keep away, the fruit grow, the bark revive, and the 
flowers stand gay and gentle and ever young in the green grass. 


Foreground and Background 


By AxBert TEopoR GELLERSTEDT 


Translated from the Swedish by CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


From Anthology of Swedish Lyrics, Scanptnavian Ctassics, Volume IX 


You may fill the foreground with common stuff— 
I take no offense, it is well enough; 

But in the background I want the light 

Of some blue crest on an unknown height. 


And through the murmur of idle chat, 
Of laughter and strife about this and that, 
I long for a bell-tone deep and grand 
To tell of rest in a better land. 





New Sculptures by Einar Jonsson 
By AMANDUs JOHNSON. 


Characteristic of this “sculptor of the poetic idea” is his design 
for the Birth of Psyche, one of the reliefs for the museum his country- 
men are now erecting for his works in Reykjavik. It is to be placed 
directly opposite the entrance. On the outlines of the svastika, the 
symbol] of birth, the artist has arranged several figures. The Earth, 
as the genius of sorrow, is forming the soul (Psyche) out of itself or 
its kmgdom. The winged figure toward which Psyche strains symbo- 
lizes the purifying fire of love (Amor), while air and water above and 
below, complete the composition. These figures do not represent the 


Tue Breta or PsycHe 
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outward elements, but 
are constituents of their 
spiritual parts. “I al- 
ways desire to build 
bodily forms around my 
ideas,” the artist said to 
me once, and nowhere 
has this been done more 
carefully than in the 


Birth of Psyche. 

Einar Jons- 
sons’ Soldiers’ 
monument was 
designed to be 


erected in Can- 
ada in memory 
of the Canadian 
soldiers of Ice- 
landic descent 
who fell in the 
World War, as 
well as to com- 
memorate the 
first Icelandic 
immigrants to 
the country. At the back of the monument is a large figure typifying 
the the Immigrant and some reliefs representing the first Icelanders 
in America. At the front, resting on large granite blocks, stands a 
lamp in which the flame of hope burns strongly. On the upward- 
curving handle of the lamp the fallen hero is supported by the Angel 
of Immortality. His horse—symbol of the mortal, the perishable part 
of humanity, which returns to earth after the fierce struggle—is 
slipping down beneath him; but the hero, symbolizing the soul, the 
spirit, is lifted toward heaven. The sword is the symbol of eternal 
warfare for the ideal against the brute forces of the material world, 


Sotptrers’ MonuMENT 





Editorial 


BRANTING’S The new Swedish cabinet is the first Socialist govern- 
PROGRAMME ment, not only in Sweden but in the world, that has 

come into power by parliamentary means, without 
revolution. Its official programme is particularly sane and moderate, 
pointing only to attainable goals. Ina published interview its chief has 
declared that the Government is a Government for the whole people, 
not for any party, and that it will not attempt to force through any 
measures on which a majority of the people can not unite. As the first 
problem for solution comes, of course, the communal tax proposition on 
which the Liberal-Socialist coalition split; and it is believed that some 
compromise can be formulated which will gather a sufficient number 
from all parties to be acceptable to a majority in the Riksdag. The same 
is true of the defense problem. One of the most important tasks now 
before the Government is to formulate a programme of military train- 
ing for the intermediate period until the world has seen just how the 
League of Nations will affect the armament situation in the countries 
belonging to it, when a thorough revision of the whole system will be 
in order. The appointment of Per Albin Hansson, known for his 
activities in favor of disarmament, to the portfolio of minister of war is 
probably the most significant and certainly the most discussed feature 
of the personnel in the new cabinet. 

As for the purely socialistic measures, such as nationalization of 
industries, Branting well knows that the majority of the: people are 
not ready to accept them, and he will not attempt to build anything 
without a parliamentary basis. He will, however, appoint commissions 
to investigate the possibilities of nationalization, and these commissions 
will be composed not only of those already committed to the principle, 
but of business men and experts who can throw light on every phase of 
the subject. 

If the programme of the Government is adhered to, and the forces 
that would swing the party to the left are curbed, it may very well be 
that Sweden will give the world an opportunity to see for the first time 
a peaceful and sober experimentation in some of the burning issues 
now pressing for solution all over the world. The North may again 
be, for better or worse, the experiment laboratory of new ideas. 


Tue DanisH King Christian’s summary dismissal of his cabinet 
CRIsIs has occasioned much bewilderment outside of Den- 

mark, and many people have asked themselves how 
such a thing can happen in a democracy. Some months ago, at a 
threatened crisis, the King declared that he would not rule otherwise 
than in accordance with the majority in the Folketing, though already 
then the Government did not have a majority in the upper house, the 
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Landsting. Since then, however, the position of the Government had 
weakened. Its forces in the Rigsdag had shrunk, and recently the 
Landsting gave it a formal vote of lack of confidence. In the 
Folketing, the defection of three Government supporters made it pos- 
sible to gather 70 out of 140 votes for a request that new elections be 
ordered immediately. This the Government refused to do before the 
passage of the new election laws pending in the Rigsdag, as it was 
claimed the old laws favored the country districts where the Lib- 
erals, the J. C. Christensen faction, have their stronghold. The grow- 
ing number who disapproved of the Government’s Slesvig policy de- 
manded that the elections must be held at once, since it was particu- 
larly important to show the International Commission exactly where 
the Danish people stood before the Commission arrived at its decision. 

Then the King took action. He called Premier Zahle to the castle 
and demanded new elections. The Premier replied that this was 
unnecessary, as the present Government was carrying out exactly the 
instructions of the Rigsdag in the Slesvig question. The King then 
asked the Government to resign, and when the Premier refused, he 
curtly dismissed it. The heat that entered into the short colloquy was 
no-doubt due to the King’s intensely personal feeling about Slesvig. 
After that followed in quick succession the events reported by the 
cables: the threat of a general strike unless the ministry be reinstated ; 
the King’s refusal to do so, and his appointment of the Liebe ministry ; 
the voluntary retirement of Liebe; the formation of a business cabinet 
to function only until new elections could be held, and the convening 
of the Rigsdag to consider the passage of the election law. 

The result is a compromise. The Zahle Government has not been 
reinstated, and its opponents won their point of bringing the issues to 
the people; but the postponement of the elections until after the pro- 
posed election law had been passed was a vital point in favor of the 
Radicals, who expected to benefit by it. Moreover, it retarded the 
expression of popular opinion on the Slesvig boundary question. 


AN INTERNATIONAL The International Folk High School, which 
HicH ScHoo. will open its doors near Copenhagen in the 
fall, is inspired by the same ideals as the 
famous folk high schools of Denmark, and is in a sense an offshoot of 
them. Like them it seeks adult pupils from the common people, and 
aims to broaden and enrich their minds rather than to give them highly 
specialized knowledge. Like them it will seek to build character on a 
Christian foundation, and it resembles them also in the high value 
placed on physical labor. It differs from them, aside from its inter- 
national scope, chiefly in that it will draw its pupils from the industrial 
workers instead of from the farming population. 
The new school is a protest against the evolution that brought dis- 
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aster and chaos over the modern world: the materialistic standards 
and the pseudo-Darwinistic theories by which the stronger have been 
accorded the right of surviving at the expense of the weaker. It will 
inculcate international brotherhood, humanity toward the weak, and 
self-imposed limitation for the strong. Appealing as it does to the 
class that was until recently downtrodden and now is dominant, it will 
try to give the workers sufficient knowledge, so that they will not easily 
fall into the power of demagogues. History, sociology, and ethics will 
be taught from the working-class point of view, and the individual 
worker will be exhorted not to try to rise out of his class, but to go back 
to his class and lift it. 

The plan is not so utopian as it may sound when first presented. 
The Danish folk high school has already many admirers and some 
imitators in England, Germany, and Russia, but the necessity for 
learning Danish and the intensely national character of the schools 
have kept foreign students away. In the new school the students will 
be grouped according to nationality in small houses of twenty or thirty 
each, and will be taught in their own language, but on the principles 
that have already been so successful in Denmark. Mr. Peter Man- 
niche, the enthusiastic young secretary of the school, has already en- 
listed many friends and fellow-workers for his idea. In England espe- 
cially his words seem to have fallen on fertile soil, and the strongest 
labor leaders and folk educators have promised their active support. 

Mr. Manniche is now in this country to win friends for his project. 
We believe the time is opportune. There are many who are beginning 
to feel the need for more idealism in the labor movement, and to all 
such his plan offers a practical opportunity for concerted effort. The 
Foundation will be glad to receive and forward any contributions to 
the endowment fund of the International High School. 


Books For The American Library Association asks the people 
EVERYBODY of the United States to contribute $2,000,000 in 

order to bring books to every nook and corner of the 
land. We are so accustomed to take the American library for granted, 
much like the little red school-house, that it comes as a surprise when 
the Library Association tells us there are sixty million persons in our 
country who know little or nothing of the joy that books bring. 
Among the special needs mentioned in the appeal sent out by the Asso- 
ciation we note books for the foreign born. The fifteen million new 
Americans who have come here from the old world are to be taught 
American traditions and ideals by means of books about America in 
their own language, “because we believe’—the appeal says—“that 
speedy and clear knowledge of the ideals of the nation is even more 
essential for its welfare than ability to read and speak the language.” 


aa 





Current Events 


Norway 


@ Comments in the Norwegian papers do not bear out the theory that 
Roald Amundsen has abandoned his purpose of drifting across the 
North Pole. According to Tidens Tegn, which has secured the right 
to his telegrams, Amundsen, before leaving, confided to his family and 
a few friends that he meant, if possible, to go through the Northeast 
Passage, and this difficult and dangerous feat he has now practically 
accomplished. He has wintered at Aion Island on the Siberian coast 
a considerable distance east of the mouth of the Kolima River. From 
there the distance to Alaska is comparatively short, and if he has also 
visited Nome, which was the terminal of his trip when he made the 
Northwest Passage, he will have circled the entire northern ocean. 
Only two expeditions have hitherto completed the Northeast Passage, 
that of the Swedish explorer Nordenskjéld, who wintered not far from 
the place where Amundsen has spent this winter, and that of a Rus- 
sian, who, however, went in the opposite direction, from east to west. 
@ Professor Nansen has expressed his satisfaction with the report from 
Amundsen. He did not believe that the ice would break sufficiently 
to allow the Maud to proceed from Aion Island before late this sum- 
mer, and as for starting through the drift ice that would be out of the 
question before the following summer. Amundsen’s plan of drifting 
across the Pole with the ice is similar to that followed by Nansen, who, 
however, was carried by the current too far south. Amundsen meant to 
avoid this by entering the drift ice farther east, starting from the east 
instead of, like Nansen, from the west of the New Siberian Islands. 
The Maud is provisioned for five years, and additional stores are being 
laid out near Cape Columbia by Captain Godfred Hansen, formerly 
second in command on the Gjda, who is now in Greenland for that 
purpose, his expedition being financed by the Norwegian State. 
@ Two men, Knudsen and Hessem, left the Maud in October, 1918, 
and as nothing has been heard from them, there is some anxiety about 
their safety, although it is possible, of course, that they may simply 
have been stranded in some Siberian village, where the disrupted con- 
ditions of mail and transportation have prevented them from sending 
word home. Both were experienced in Arctic exploration. Q An in- 
_ teresting judgment has been pronounced in the case of the postmaster 
of Stavanger, Egede Nissen, who has been sentenced to pay a fine of 
200 kroner for closing the post office on the day of the general strike, 
July 21, 1919. He is a man of national prominence, a member of the 
older group of Socialists. According to a new law, public servants 
cannot strike or even resign from their positions collectively. Last 
February the mail carriers therefore resigned individually. 
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Denmark 


@ According to press dispatches the elections for the Folketing, prom- 
ised by the Friis ministry when it took office, were held on April 26. 
We may take for granted that before that time an agreement must 
have been reached regarding the new election law. Its passage was, 
in fact, impending before the crisis, and it had already the support of 
the Conservatives as well as of the two Government parties, while it 
was opposed only by the Liberals. The reason for this curious com- 
bination of extremes was that in the distribution of the extra seats un- 
der Denmark’s system of proportional representation (described in the 
February Number of the Review) Jutland, which is the stronghold of 
the Christensen Liberals, was unduly favored. This discrepancy has 
now, no doubt, been corrected, but even now the Liberals are the strong- 
est party. The Radicals lost sixteen seats, while the Socialists 
gained three, the Liberals three, the Conservatives seven, and the 
Trades Party three. The composition of the new house is as follows: 
Liberals 48, Socialists 42, Conservatives 28, Radicals 17, and mem- 
bers of the Trade Party 4. The party of the late Government has 
therefore dwindled to negligible proportions, while its supporters, the 
Socialists, have gone out of the fight stronger than before, and are now 
the largest group next after the Liberals. Stauning, their one repre- 
sentative in the Zahle cabinet, seems to be a more outstanding figure 
than any of his colleagues. @ This is only natural in view of the eco- 
nomic turn which the crisis took. It is noticeable that the Slesvig ques- 
tion, which precipitated it, suddenly retired to the background. The 
reappointment in the Friis cabinet of H. P. Hanssen, who was dis- 
missed with the other members of the Zahle cabinet, as minister for 
South Jutland shows that no radical change in policy is contemplated 
in that quarter. Hanssen was from the first sceptical about Denmark’s 
ability to win a majority in Flensborg, but he may be depended upon 
for doing all in his power to mitigate the lot of those Danes who will be 
left under German domination. @ The entire crisis must be seen on a 
background of the economic events that preceded it. Negotiations re- 
garding the renewal of about a thousand labor tariffs had failed, and 
the Employers’ Association had already declared a lockout, affecting 
150,000 men, to begin April 9 and to include all factories and work- 
shops not engaged in the production of food or in other activities neces- 
sary to organized society. There were already murmurs of retaliating 
with a general strike, when the political crisis furnished, as it were, an 
opportunity. In the agreement that led to the calling off of the gen- 
eral strike, the lockout order was also recalled, and economic peace thus 
established at least in part. @ The cost of living in Denmark has risen 
142 percent since July, 1914. The average wage per hour has risen 
237.8 percent in the same period. 
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Sweden 


@ Following the custom established by its two predecessors, the Brant- 
ing Government published its programme when it took office. The 
most notable feature is, of course, the communal tax reform; and a 
proposition embodying the Government policy regarding it has now 
been placed before the Riksdag, where it has met much opposition both 
from the Liberals, who cannot agree to the heavy burdens it would 
place on the farmers, and from the Conservatives. At this writing, it 
is still under discussion. € Next in importance is the revision of the 
defense system, and the Government has proclaimed as its principle 
that the demands, both personal and financial, made on the individual 
for military purposes shall be as small as possible, until such time as a 
permanent revision can be affected in conformity with the provisions 
of the League of Nations. @ The first clash of the Government with 
the Riksdag was, however, on a matter not mentioned in its programme. 
For some time past, Swedish economic experts of all parties have 
criticised the Riksbank for its policy of letting things drift, while the 
cost of living was rising, and the value of the Swedish krona sinking. 
During the period of the crisis, the Swedish krona kept its place by the 
side of the American dollar, but in the latter part of 1919 and the first 
part of 1920 it sank so quickly that the dollar rose from its normal 
value of 3.75 to 5.40 kronor. @ A young scholar, Eli F. Heckscher, 
affiliated with the Young Conservatives, published in Stockholms Dag- 
blad for March 11 an article in which he advised people to make use of 
their constitutional right to redeem paper money with gold, since the 
paper currency was steadily being depreciated, while the gold, of 
course, had a fixed value. As there is an embargo on gold export, the 
circulation of gold among the people could not injure Sweden’s credit 
abroad. The effect of the article was to alarm the directorate of the 
Riksbank so that they asked the Government to suspend the law which 
makes it obligatory to redeem paper money with gold. The very next 
day the Government laid a proposition to that effect before the Riks- 
dag, and after some discussion it was passed. The withdrawing of gold 
from the banks will be forbidden until the end of September. The 
division was not along party lines; opponents as well as friends of the 
measure were found among Socialists, Liberals, and Conservatives. 
The effect of the criticism voiced in the Riksdag was, however, that the 
Riksbank raised the rate of discount from 6 to 7 percent, in accordance 
with what has long been recommended by economic experts. @ A point 
in the Government programme regarding the upbuilding of trade with 
other nations is held to apply chiefly to Russia. A large trade delega- 
tion from the Soviet Government headed by Minister Krasin visited 
Stockholm recently on its way to Copenhagen, and it is said that satis- 
factory agreements were reached. 





Books 


NiEts LyHNE. By Jens Peter Jacobsen. Translated from the Dan- 
ish by Hanna Astrup Larsen, 1919. New York: American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. xic and 284 pages. Price $2.00. 


The appearance in English of Jacobsen’s two great novels, Marie 
Grubbe, about two years ago, and Niels Lyhne, recently published, 
was probably ill-timed. For the past few years we have been occupied 
with emotions and not with art or ideas. Marie Grubbe was greeted 
by a few discriminating critics as a masterpiece. Its appearance was 
hailed as one of the great literary events of the time. It has sold prob- 
ably one copy to every hundred of a certain novel published about a 
vear ago, badly translated from the Scandinavian, and written by an 
author who will never cause even the faintest ripple on the intellectual 
or artistic surface of his own or any other land. 


It will probably be several years before Jacobsen comes to his 
own in this country. He was a rare genius, not a prolific one, a man 
of only two novels. It is difficult for a man of but two novels to estab- 
lish a vogue such as for instance Ibsen’s and Selma Lagerlof’s. Yet 
it is hard to believe that Jacobsen can come into English without 
making his influence felt. Works of great distinction can not lie buried 
forever. They flare up unexpectedly like Butler’s The Way of All 
Flesh. Some future George Bernard Shaw will appoint himself 
“press agent” for Jacobsen, and Marie Grubbe and Niels Lyhne will 
offer feasts for scores of thousands, perhaps next year, perhaps ten, 
twenty, fifty years hence. 

Had Jacobsen been an American, we should perhaps have called 
him our prose Poe. He is first of all a great artist in the matter of 
form and expression. But a great artist must have more than stvle. 
He must have ideas and visions. The joy of reading books like Niels 
Lyhne and Marie Grubbe lies largely in watching Jacobsen’s method 
of playing with his ideas. He is neither a boxer nor a wrestler. He 
does not know how to box or wrestle. He uses the foil, and occa- 
sionally a target pistol. His genius is really Latin, and yet, Miss Lar- 
sen tells us, he would joke about his “North Cimbrian heaviness,” 
Jacobsen being a native of Jutland, “where the people are more slug- 
gish than the sprightly islanders” of Denmark. 

Niels Lyhne is largely autobiographical, with the exception of 
the love affairs. The story is that of an artist—a poet. The limited 
amount of Jacobsen’s literary achievements may be explained, at least 
partly, by the following words spoken by Niels Lyhne to his mother: 
“Dearest! I shall be one of those who fight for the greatest, and [ 
promise you that I shall not fail, that I shall always be faithful to 
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myself and my gift. Nothing but the best shall be good enough. No 
compromise, mother! When I weigh what I have done and feel that 
it isn’t sterling, or when I hear that it’s got a crack or a flaw—ainto the 
melting pot it goes! Every single work must be my best.” 

So Niels Lyhne writes lovely lyrics and throws them away, be- 
gins innumerable poems and never finishes them. His life is a con- 
stant effort to measure up to his exalted standards, and finally he turns 
to his farm, to work with his hands and dream his tranquil dreams of 
the beauty which just eluded him. 


Aside from the poetic quality of his style, the loveliness of his 
imagery—Jacobsen was a botanist and his intimate knowledge of 
nature enriched his literary background—the main strength of this 
Danish writer lies in the surety with which he mingles the soiled realism 
of our lives with romanticism. He is always clear-visioned. He per- 
ceives with singular clarity the values of the intellectual movements of 
his day. “It is a well-known fact,” he writes, “that young people who 
have committed themselves to a system generally become great dog- 
matists, because of the praiseworthy affection youth often bears to what 
is finished and finite.”’ 

The book is a series of love episodes with the erotic element under 
control. First there was the lovely Edele, a close relative, a boyhood 
flame, then Mrs. Boye, whose husband had died, leaving her “a barrel 
and half of gold” with which to enjoy her love of freedom. But she 
finds that “we women can break away for a while, when something in 
our lives has opened our eyes to the love of freedom that after all is 
in us, but we can’t keep it up. It is in our blood, this passion for the 
quintessence of propriety and the pinnacle of gentility up to its most 
punctilious point.” And with this explanation to Niels, and, of 
course, many tears, she announces her engagement to a gentleman of 
the bourgeoisie. Then comes Niels’s charming cousin, Fennimore, cap- 
tured by his boyhood friend, an artist whose springs run dry, a faun 
who sprouts horns in middle age and turns to bestiality. Fennimore 
is Niels’s grand passion, but each lacks the moral courage and the 
“robust conscience” to protect this illicit passion from the blights to 
which an affair of the heart between a married woman and a family 
friend is naturally subject. Next comes a tranquil middle-aged ro- 
mance with a grand opera singer, and finally Niels marries a pretty 
young thing and is happy for a few brief years. 

Miss Larsen won her laurels in her magnificent translation of 
Marie Grubbe where she achieved the triumph of creating an English 
dialect to match the difficult Danish idioms of speech. Niels Lyhne, 
a classic in Danish, is given to us unspoiled in English. 


JoHN G. Homme. 
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NorGE GJENNEM NODSAARENE: DEN NORSKE REGJERINGSKOMMISSION, 
1807-10. Jacob S. Worm-Miiller. Kristiania: Det Stenske 
Forlag. 1918. 620 pages. 


In his wonderful story of Terje Viken Henrik Ibsen has summed 
up in a single stanza the situation in Norway in the terrible year 1809. 
There was want and famine in the land; the rich suffered, and the poor 
starved; pestilence and death sat on the threshold; and outside the 
harbors lay the English cruisers closing every possible avenue of help. 

There is no need to repeat the story of Terje’s bold exploit and 
its tragic end; but it is typical of what happened in many Norwegian 
homes in the closing years of the union with Denmark. Beginning 
with 1807, Napoleon had outlawed all trade with the British Empire 
and had initiated the so-called Continental System. England, in her 
turn, laid a blockade on the shores of the French Empire and its allied 
states. The result was commercial paralysis and untold suffering 
throughout all Europe and particularly in the North. Circumstances 
had forced the Dano-Norwegian government to ally itself with Na- 
poleon and make war on England. But for the Norwegian part of 
the monarchy, which in matters of trade looked chiefly toward the 
ports of England and other western countries, a war with the British 
kingdom meant economic ruin. 

The story of these “years of distress” has recently been told by 
the Norwegian historian J. S. Worm-Miiller in a work entitled Norge 
gjennem Nédsaarene. Worm-Miiller’s study is a large, heavy work, 
packed with details and statistical information. Some of its chap- 
ters require close, careful reading, as they take for granted more 
information about Scandinavian conditions than the average reader 
may be presumed to possess. And yet, after all has been said that 
can be said in criticism of Worm-Miiller’s history, the fact remains 
that rarely does one meet with a book that is more enlightening and 
more worth while. 

The impression the reader carries away is not only one of unspeak- 
able distress; it is a conviction that these years were, after all, a 
period of real constructive effort. The author has described the strug- 
gle and agony of a people face to face with starvation; he has told 
of their frantic efforts to secure grain from Jutland (like Terje 
Viken) , in Sweden, and in the port of Archangel; he has told of exten- 
sive experiments with food substitutes of many sorts (bark, straw, 
moss, and the like); but interesting and pertinent as these matters 
are, more important is the insight he gives us into the growth of a 
Norwegian consciousness, a deepening conviction that Norway had a 
right to order her own affairs in accord with her own interests and her 
own needs. 


The study deals primarily with the activities of the “administra- 
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tive Commission” which was organized in and for Norway when the 
war with England had become inevitable. ‘The Commission was com- 
posed of three men, who were to be chiefly concerned with the execu- 
tion of decrees and instructions to be forwarded from Denmark. But 
soon the English fleet cut practically all communication between Den- 
mark and Norway, and the Commission was finally forced to act on 
its own initiative. Consequently the sense of dependence on Denmark 
was weakened, while confidence in the national strength and resource- 
fulness grew correspondingly. 


The Commission dealt with a number of serious problems, all of 
which Worm-Miiller discusses in considerable detail. Among these 
are the blockade, the food administration, the Continental system, the 
licensed trade, the war with the Swedes, intrigues and negotiations 
with Swedish diplomats and revolutionists, the somewhat equivocal 
position of Prince Christian August, the imperial ambitions of Fred- 
erik VI., and many more. There was at first no Norseman on the 
Commission, though all the members were more or less acquainted 
with Norwegian conditions. But in January, 1809, Count J. H. C. 
Wedel-Jarlsberg joined the Commission. His appointment the author 
regards as an event of first importance; it marked the beginning of the 
nineteenth century in the history of Norway. The other members of 
the Commission still had faith in the essential soundness of the old 
regime; but the young Norwegian count was of a wholly different 
spirit. He believed that his country should achieve its independence 
and if it must be associated with another state, that state should be 
Sweden rather than Denmark. 

Though Worm-Miiller writes from a nationalistic standpoint, his 
treatment of the statesmen and the policies of the other Northern 
countries is eminently fair and liberal. He defends the Danish gov- 
ernment on many counts and shows that the king usually took the 
course that events and circumstances indicated. .He would have us 
remember that, whatever the motives of Danish statesmen may have 
been, it was Danish grain that saved the Norwegian people from famine 
and death. He also gives a sympathetic picture of Prince Christian 
August, though he does not find that the prince was possessed of any 
striking abilities as an administrator. In his dealings with the Swedes 
Christian August was, the author believes, absolutely distinterested 
and loyal to his sovereign, the Danish king. The blame for the war 
with England he assigns wholly to the English government, particu- 
larly to the youthful ignorance and indiscreet diplomacy of Canning, 
though he also believes that King Frederik would have found a way 
to terminate hostilities before the work of destruction had inflamed 
the emotions and made conciliation difficult. 


L. M. Larson. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means of an 
exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information :— 

Trustees: John Aspegren, New York; John G. Bergquist, New York; Maurice Francis Egan, Wash- 
ington; John A. Gade, Reval; John D. Hage, na York; Charles S. Haight, New York; Hamilton 
Holt, New York; Edwin O. Holter, New York; William Hovgaard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; William Witherle Lawrence, Columbia University; Frederick Lynch, New York; H. Esk 
Moller, New York; Charles S. Peterson, Chicago; Christopher Ravn, New York; Charles J. Rhoads, 
Philadelphia; William H. Schofield, Harvard University; William H. Short, New York. 

Officers: President, William H. Schofield; Vice-President, John D. Hage; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; 
Secretary, Henry Goddard Leach; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 
Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the Ministry of 
Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of Church and Educa- 

tion, Chairman. 

American Advisory Committees: Chicago, Ill—Charles S. Peterson, Chairman; Minneapolis, Minn.— 
John Lind, chairman; Madison, Wis.—J. E. Olson, Secretary; Jamestown, N. Y.—Charles L. Eck- 
man, Chairman. 

Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, Svante Arr- 
henius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab, 18 Vestre 
Boulevard, H. P. Prior, President; N. L. Feilberg, Secretary; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, 
L. Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman. 

Chapters of Associates: Jamestown, N. Y.—President, Rev. Felix V. Hanson; Vice-President, Ernest 
Cawcroft; Secretary, M. C. Helm. Rockford, Ill—President E. S. Ekstrom; Vice-President, 
Thomas Barney Thompson; Secretary, Truman Johnson; Treasurer, Wm. A. Maddox. Galesburg, 
Ill.—(Temporary officers)—President, Dr. W. E. Simonds; Secretary, Eric Dahlberg. Beloit, Wis. 
—President, E. F. Hansen; Secretary, O. T. Thompson; Treasurer, M. A. Bredesen. New York, N. 
Y.—Chairman, H. E. Almberg; Secretary, Therese C. Holm; Chairman, Social Committee, Baroness 


Alma Dahlerup. 


The American Fellows: 

The twenty Fellows in the new annual exchange 
of forty students made possible by private dona- 
tions through the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion were named at a meeting of the Fellowship 
Jury, held in the University Club in Boston, April 
3, and are now announced. The members of the 
Jury were: William Hovgaard, Professor of Naval 
Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; C. H. Marvin, Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Agriculture; J. W. 
Toumey, Dean of the School of Forestry at Yale 
University; H. P. Talbot, Chief of the Department 
of Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; A. E. Kennelly, Chief of the Department 
of Electrical Engineering at Harvard; William 
Campbell of the Department of Metallurgy, Co- 
lumbia University; W. W. Lawrence, Professor of 
English at Columbia University, and Henry God- 
dard Leach, Secretary of the Foundation. One 
hundred and fifty applications were considered, 
most of them of good standard of excellence. The 
students coming from the Scandinavian countries 
will be announced later. The fellowships are for 
the academic year 1920-21, and many of the Ameri- 
can students will spend also the coming summer 
abroad traveling and familiarizing themselves with 
the languages. Next year application must be 
made before March 15, two weeks earlier than in 
previous years. It is expected that other depart- 
ments of study will then be represented; for ex- 
ample, co-operative agriculture in Denmark. 

TO STUDY IN DENMARK 

Miss Helen Alice Purdy, Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York, from Columbia University, to study 
bacteriology. 

(Alternate: Miss Dagny Marie Frich, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., from Hamline University, to study 
bacteriology.) 


George Argale Harrop, Jr., M. D., South Bend, 
Ind., from Johns Hopkins University, to study 
physiology. 

(Alternate: Thomas Wilson McGrath, Jefferson 
City, Mo., from the University of Illinois, to study 
plant breeding.) ; 

Jules Menken, New York City, from Columbia 
University, to-study industrial organization. 

(Alternate: Harold Ejnar Rasmussen, Chicago 
Ill, from the University of Illinois, to study in- 
dustrial organization.) 

Robert Silliman Hillyer, East Orange, N. J. 
from Harvard University, to study Scandinavian 
literature at the University of Copenhagen. 

Samuel Foster Damon, Newton, Mass., from 
Harvard University, to study the history of North- 
ern music. 


(Alternates: 


Thomas James Conway, College 
Station, Tex., from Texas Agricultural College, to 
study co-operative agriculture. 

Miss Ruth Helen Jensen, Orange, Calif., from 
the University of California, to study literature.) 


TO STUDY IN NORWAY 


Merriam Hartwick Trytten, Albert Lea, Minn., 
from Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, to study 
physics. 

(Alternate: George O. Sagen, Princeton, Calif. 
from the University of California, to study mathe- 
matics.) 

Alexander Carson Maxwell, Austin, Tex., from 
the University of Texas, to study hydro-electrical 
engineering. 

(Alternate: Henry Pierce Massey, Brookline, 
Mass., from Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
to study hydro-electricity.) 

Fellow in geo-physics (weather forecasting) to 
be announced. 
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Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen, New York City, 
literary editor of the American-ScaNDINAVIAN 
Review, to gather material and prepare manu- 
scripts for the Review. 


Melvin T. Solve, Rice Lake, Wis., from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, to study literature and social 
sciences. 


(Alternates: Kenneth Blake White, Morrisville, 
Pa., from Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
to study economics. 


Frederick H. Spaulding, Norridgewock, Me., 
from Bates College, to study sociology.) 


TO STUDY IN SWEDEN 

Chester Cameron Stewart, Medford, Mass., from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to study 
applied chemistry. 

Ralph Malcolm Hixon, Crown Point, Ind., from 
Iowa State College, to study physical chemistry. 


(Alternates: Clifford Shattuck Leonard, Spring- 
field, Mass., from Yale University, to study chem- 
istry. 

Miss Florence Powdermaker, Baltimore, Md., 
from Johns Hopkins University, to study physio- 
logical chemistry-) 

Wayne Buckles Nottingham, Evanston, IIl., from 
Purdue University, to study physics. 

(Alternate: Charles Thomas Zahn, Westminster, 
Md., from Johns Hopkins University, to study 
physics.) 

Albert Paul Strom, Wahoo, Neb., from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, to study hydro-electrical en- 
gineering. 

(Alternate: Milton Leroy Almquist, Atwater, 
Calif., from the University of California, to study 
electrical engineering.) 

Albert William Demmler, Pittsburgh, Pa., from 
Pennsylvania State College, to study electro- 
metallurgy. 

(Alternate: David Olson Lima, Hannaford, N. 
D., from the University of North Dakota, to study 
mining and metallurgy.) 

Bertram Eugene Claridge, New Haven, Conn., 
from Yale University, to study forestry. 

Clarence Wilford Watson, New Haven, Conn., 
from Yale University, to study forestry. 

Perry Henry Merrill, Westport, N. Y., from 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
to study forestry. 

(Alternates: Lloyd W. Wise, Barberton, Ohio, 
from Ohio State University, to study forestry. 

Fred Albert Carlson, Pittsfield, Mass., from 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, to study agri- 
cultural science. 

James Everett Chapman, St. Paul, Minn., from 
the University of Minnesota, to study agricultural 
sciences. ) 

Paul Perham Cram (stipend $1,200), Haverhill, 
Mass., from Harvard University, to study Indic 
philology. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Pinney Hunt (stipend $1,200), 
Haverford, Pa., from Bryn Mawr College, to study 
social economy. 

(Alternates: Anders Wilbert Anderson, Proctor, 
Minn., from Hamline University, to study political 
science. 

Miss Gudrun Ingeborg Carlson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., from the University of Minnesota, to study 
the chemistry of nutrition.) 


The Swedish Choral Club and Art Exhibition: 


At this writing the office of the Foundation is 
busy with the Swedish Choral Club and Art Exhibi- 
tion, which will assemble in New York in May 
and sail to Sweden for the summer. This expedi- 
tion of American music and paintings is under- 
written by the generosity of Mr. Charles S. Peter- 
son, of Chicago, and enjoys the joint patronage 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation and 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. The Swedish Choral 
Club of Chicago has already won nation-wide 
praise. One hundred young American men and 
women who have preserved in this way the heritage 
of Swedish speech and song will, most of them, 
enjoy for the first time during this tour in the 
Swedish cities in which they will sing, the pleasure 
of seeing the land of their forefathers. The first con- 
cert on their way to Sweden will be held in James- 
town, the second probably in Carnegie Hall in New 
York. About the same time, May 16-23, the Art 
Exhibition, which will accompany them to Sweden, 
will be shown in New York in the galleries of the 
National Academy of Design. About one hundred 
canvases will be hung, 65 chosen from the annual 
exhibition of the Swedish Club in Chicago, and 35 
by a special jury in New York. The members of 
the New York Jury are William H. Fox; Director 
of the Brooklyn Museum; Jonas Lie, artist; Mr. J. 
W. von Rehling Quistgaard, artist and Director of 
American Portrait Foundation; Dr. Christian 
Brinton, art critic; Carl von Rydingsward, artist, 
and the Secretary of the Foundation ex officio. 
The group selected by them includes eight paint- 
ings by John Carlson, four by Carl E. Lindin, two 
by T. de Thulstrup, a group of lithographs by the 
famous cartoonist Oscar Cesare, and five paintings 
by a talented young artist of rare promise, Carl 
Sprinchorn. In the Chicago group Birger Sandzén, 
of Lindsborg, will probably be represented by at 
least eight works, Nyholm, Hallberg, and Janssen, 
each by as many, while Schneidau, Grafstrom, Ray- 
mond Johnson and many other young painters 
from all parts of the middle and far West will 
participate. No demand is made by the sponsors 
of the Exhibition other than that it show in repre- 
sentative fashion the strivings and contribution 
to American art af American painters of Swedish 
descent. A later issue of the Review will contain 
an article with illustrations. 


* 


Velma Swanston Howard, herself the successful 
translator of Selma Lagerlof and now engaged in 
lecturing on Northern literature, writes to us about 
Charles Wharton Stork’s translations from the 
Swedish poets: “Carrying verse over from one 
language to another is the most difficult undertak- 
ing in the world, and Stork, in my opinion, has per- 
formed the seemingly impossible notably well. The 
man is a poet with the born poet’s fine intuitive 
sense of eternal beauty and eternal truth. His 
Swedish verse translations delight me so much 
that I have decided to make up one programme of 
selections from his Anthology, and call it ‘An hour 
with the Swedish poets.’ ” 
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Chapter Work: 


On another page appears a general invitation to 
groups of Associates of the Foundation in different 
communities to apply for a Chapter Charter. 
While the Chapters are independent and make 
their own educational program, the central office 
in New York stands always ready with advice and 
program assistance. The Chapter Department, for 
example, has recently published a list of lecturers 
available on Scandinavian and American topics, 
sent free on request. 


The Rockford Chapter: 


In April Miss Marion Washburn, Chapter Secre- 
tary, spent some time in Rockford, IIL, in discus- 
sion with many leading citizens interested in the 
work of the Foundation. On ApriP22, an en- 
thusiastic meeting took place at which it was de- 
cided to hold the charter open for additional mem- 
bers, although there were at that time as many as 
seventy-two applications. In this connection plans 
are being discussed for the creation ofa Scan- 
dinavian Scholarship at Rockford College. One of 
the chief busifess men of Rockford has written 
that “What is bringing the members of the Founda- 
tion together in Rockford is a realization of the 
value that can be derived—both as individuals and 
as a community—from having brought here a 
greater appreciation and understanding of the 
Northern cultural background which some of us 
meet daily in communication with neighbors and 
associates, and which others of us have as an in- 
heritance from parents or grandparents and wish 
to have better known in America. With the pur- 
pose of coming together on a plane of intellectual 
interest—above political, social, or religious lines— 
Rockford is applying to the Foundation for a char- 
ter under which to organize a chapter, meet for 
discussion (with program assistance sent from 
New York), and seek to perpetuate through the 
medium of knowledge and understanding, the 
sturdy ideals of the North.” 


The Galesburg Chapter: 


Miss Marion Washburn, Chapter Secretary, 
visited Galesburg in April and discussed plans for 
the active work in the Foundation in that com- 
munity. 


Brief 


The January-February number of the Interna- 
tional Studio is full of matters pertaining to 
Scandinavian art. Birger Sandzén’s work is the 
subject of an illustrated essay by Mary E. Marsh, 
who wrote about the Swedish Lindsborg artist for 
the Review. David Edstrém, whose work has fre- 
quently been illustrated in the Review, is the sub- 
ject of a sympathetic study by Christie Morris with 
reproductions of many of his recent sculptures. 
We find, besides, a reproduction of a still life by 
Emil Carlsen, and two pages of delightful porce- 
lain figures by Kai Nielsen and Hans Tegner, both 
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New York Chapter: 

April 10, 1920, the New York Chapter of the 
Foundation tendered a dinner to the consuls of the 
three Scandinavian Countries in New York at the 
Waldorf Astoria. The speeches were characterized 
by an unusual degree of brevity and wit, so that 
the floor was ready for dancing at 11 P. M. The 
Chairman of the Chapter, Mr. Almberg, made an 
amusing toastmaster. Dr. Leach proposed the 
health of the three Consuls in a brief address, in 
which he stated that the work of the Foundation, 
while not directly concerned with business or poli- 
tics, but the exchange of intellectual experiences, 
had always received the unqualified support of the 
Consul Generals, two of whom had served on the 
Foundation Board. Consul General Bech made 
felicitous response for Denmark, Consul General 
Lamm for Sweden, and Acting Consul Tostrup for 
Norway. Minister Egan was frequently inter- 
rupted with laughter and handclapping for his in- 
timate characterizations of the differences and 
agreements of the three Scandinavian peoples. Dr. 
Lumbholtz, the explorer, paid tribute to the savage 
women of Borneo. Baroness Dahlerup, chairman 
of the Social Committee, thanked the ladies who 
had helped arrange the dinner. Vice-Consul 
Henningsen closed the speeches with a toast to 
Iceland. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen: 

Mr. E. E. Ekstrand has succeeded Dr. Dernby 
as secretary of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. Mr. 
Ekstrand, who has the title of legationsrdd, was 
formerly Swedish consul in Chicago, but left the 
consular service in order to become manager of 
the Stockholm Superfosfats Fabriks Aktiebolag. 
He was one of the Founders of the Stiftelse. His 
acceptance of the position as secretary is received 
with much satisfaction both in Sweden and in the 
American circles where he is known. 

* 


Largely through the influence of Professor 
Arrhenius, president of the Sverige-Amerika 
Stiftelse, Sweden will be one of the countries to 
contribute to the Ramsey Memorial Fund by means 
of which foreign students are to be enabled to 
study chemistry in England, eventually in the 
Ramsey Memorial Institute when it is completed. 
The appropriation by the Swedish State will be 
applied to an annual stipend for Swedish students. 


Notes 


from the factory of Bing and Gréndahl in Copen- 
hagen. On the cover is the picturé of a bust of 
Miss Lucille Palmer by Gilbert P. Riswold. 


A very creditable exhibition of Jonas Lie’s 
works, including forty-four canvases, was held in 
the Boston Art Club in March and April. 


An interesting sales exhibit of Danish handi- 
crafts and applied art is being held in the Bush 
Terminal Building in New York. It includes some 
of the standard types of furniture, copperware, 
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porcelain and tapestries at noticeably moderate 
prices. In connection with it there is an exhibi- 
tion of Danish paintings, also sold at prices such 
as prevail in a country where buying works of art 
is the privilege of all and not of goulash barons 
only. 


Mrs. Effie Danforth McAfee is a lecturer who is 
doing much to popularize Scandinavian literature 
and history. She gives every other year courses of 
lectures at Columbia University, her subjects for 
the season 1919 to 1920 being “Norse Mythology; 
the Viking Age and Early Democracy of Iceland” 
and “Finland: Present Life and the National Epic.” 
At the Brooklyn Institute she has given six lectures 
on “Early Norse Literature; the Icelandic Saga 
Age.” In a series of three lectures at the Hotel 
McAlpin recently Mrs. McAfee included a. lec- 
ture on Selma Lagerléf and one on Ellen Key. 


A Fellowship of the National Research Council 
has been awarded Dr. Edwin J. Cohn of the 
Department of Chemistry in Harvard University 
for study under Professor S. P. L. Sérensen of 
Carlsberg Laboratory in Copenhagen. The fel- 
lowships of the Council are‘derived from a sum 
of $500,000 for the period May 1, 1919 to June 30, 
1925, appropriated by the Rockefeller Foundation 
to the National Research Council, for the main- 
tenance of “National Research Fellowships in 
Physics and Chemistry.” The secretary of the 
Council is Professor Vernon Kellogg, and the 
Home Office 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mr. A. M. Holvik, instructor in Norse at Wal- 
dorf College, in Iowa, has prepared for school 
use the Norwegian edition of En Fallit (A Bank- 
ruptey) with vocabulary and notes and a brief 
life of Bjérnson in English. The play belongs to 
the series of books in which Bjérnson the preacher 
was in the ascendant over Bjérnson the poet. It is 
readable, easily understood, and suitable for youn 
readers. We hope the editor will let it be follow 
by school editions of some of the works in which 
Bjérnson strikes a more exalted poetic note. The 
volume is printed by the Augsburg Publishing 
House in Minneapolis. 


We are glad to note that Macmillan has found 
occasion to reprint Hero Tales from the Far 
North by Jacob A. Riis. The heroes are those that 
appealed most to the writer’s youthful imagination. 
They include the picturesque figure of Torden- 
skjold; Egede, apostle to Greenland; Bishop Absa- 
lon and the Valdemar who received Danneb 
from heaven; Gustaf Vasa and Gustaf Adolf; 
Dalgas, the wizard of the heath, and the modern 
scientists, Finsen and Linné; The dedication is 
“to my living hero Theodore Roosevelt. May it 
be many years before the last chapter of his splen- 
did wholesome life is written in the pages of our 


ha history.” The book appeared originally 
In ls 


Dikken Zwilgmeyer’s popular school girl stories 
have been translated by Emilie Poulsson and pub- 
lished by Lothrop, Lee Shepard Company, Bos- 
ton, under the title What Happened to Inger- 


Johanne. The illustrations by Florence Liley 
Young are delightful and quite in the spirit of the 
stories. Without in the least wishing: to detract 
from the excellent work of the translator, one 
wonders why the publishers should have placed 
the name of the translator only and not that of 
the author on the back and side of the cover. 


The Story of Milk by Johan D. Frederiksen, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, is a short handbook: based on 
forty years of study of dairy farming and milk 
industries in the world’s two greatest dairying 
countries, Denmark and the United States. When 
the price of milk rose abnormally during the war, 
and even government experts were advising people 
to save by using less, Mr. Frederiksen felt the need 
of setting forth the possibilities of milk, which, he 


, Claims, is still one of the cheapest foods in propor- 


tion to its nourishing qualities. A number of prac- 
tical recipes have been collected in a chapter on 
“Milk Cookery” prepared by the author’s wife. 


The activity of the Augustana Book Concern in 
Rock Island is shown by a number of small, neatly 
bound volumes that have reached the Review, in- 
cluding a history of the Luther of Sweden, Olavus 
Petri, by Professor Nils Forsander; a history of 
the Augustana Synod entitled My Church, by Ira 
M. Nothenstein, librarian at Augustana College; 
and several stories for young people, Love Divine, 
Elsie in the Uplands, and The Castaway. 


Islandica, the annual relating to Iceland and the 
Fiske Icelandic Collection published by Cornell 
University has now been issued in eleven numbers. 
The last, that for 1918, contains a treatise by Dr. 
Halldér Hermannsson on “The Periodical Litera- 
ture of Iceland Down to the Year 1874.” It is 
illustrated by facsimiles of old papers and por- 
traits of the early publicists. As an illustration of 
the difficulties under which editors labored, it is 
mentioned that sometimes the mail from one settle- 
ment in Iceland to another had to go via Denmark. 


Terje Viken, Ibsen’s poem about the man who 
rowed across the open sea to Denmark for a barrel 
of grain to save his starving wife and child in the 
famine of 1807, has been dramatized for moving 
pictures with the Swedish actor, Victor Sjéstrém, 
in the title role. The film is now being shown in 
New York. According to a critic in Nordisk 
Tidende, who was present at a trial performance, 
the pictures are excellent and the dramatic tense- 
ness is well preserved, but the text is marred by 
poor translation and by some very unnecessary 
moral reflections which are not taken from Ibsen. 


Ole Hanson, whose book, Americanism vs. Bol- 
shevism, published recently by Doubleday, Page 
& Company, has attracted much attention, has just 
completed arrangements for a lecture tour under 
the auspices of the Citizens’ General Committee. 
This is an organization of business men who plan 
to aid in educating the foreign born to an under- 
standing of American ideals and institutions. Mr. 
Hanson will speak in ninety-one large manufactur- 
ing centres. His lecture will be “Americanism,” 
and is based on the material of his book. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Have you 


Formed a Chapter? 


HE Associates of the American-Scandinavian Foundation in 
Jamestown, New York, have taken a vigorous lead this 
spring in organizing a local chapter. They have arranged 
a lecture program, are making a collection of books for the public 
library,.and have applied to the Foundation for a charter. 
@ In Galesburg and Rockford, Illinois, and other points the chap- 
ters have begun renewed activities with interesting educational 
programs. ; 
@ One object of the chapter department is to make better Ameri- 
cans of citizens of Yankee and Scandinavian descent by helping 
them become better acquainted. Application for charter is invited 
from any group of twenty-five Associates. 
@ Write to the Chapter Department for a pamphlet of lecturers or 
a suggested series of study topics. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


ICELAND—THE HERMIT OF THE ATLANTIC 
A masterpiece in bronze by Einar Jonsson 
For exhibition and sale at The Scandinavian Art Shop 
728 Madison Avenue, New York 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


News and Comment on Export and Trade Conditions 
Between America and the Scandinavian Countries 


ExcHancg SrrvatTion 

Mail advices from Christiania indicate that the 
gravity of the situation obtaining in the foreign 
exchange market has become dee tention topic of 
both private and public discussion. On February 
7 a conference was held between the Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish premiers and foreign ministers 
for the purpose of discussing the exchange situa- 
tion. The result of this conference was the ap- 
pointment of a committee which is now making 
extensive investigations to ascertain the most ex- 
peditious course for joint action of the three coun- 
tries to effect an alleviation. The same report 
states that the Bank of Norway has suggested a 
system of voluntary rationing as a preventive of 
unsound speculation in foreign exchange. While 
this suggestion has been generally accepted and 
followed out religiously, it is noted that the 
financial market is still very sensitive to any and 
all artificial measures, regardless of their theoreti- 
cal soundness and justification. 


Request Increase in DanisnH Tarirr 

The National Industrial Congress of Denmark 
has presented a petition to the government request- 
ing that revision of the Danish import duties now 
obtaining be made. The petition is predicated 
upon the proposition that the fall in Danish ex- 
change has brought about a condition under which 
the present duties imposed on imported articles do 
not bear the same relation to the value of the 
articles in question that they did at the time the 
present tariffs were framed in 1908, and for that 
reason they do not function as intended. The 
Industrial Congress asks that until such time as 
the necessary revision can’ be made, a provisional 
increase be granted which will bring about the 
desired parity between import duties and the 
values of the individual commodities. 


Norwecian PourcHases or CONFECTIONERY 

According to official statistics recently published 
Norway purchased $904,750 worth of confectionery 
in the United States during the calendar year 1919. 
This is the third largest amount of confectionery 
purchased by.any country during the same period, 
the bea Kingdom leading, and Belgium being 
second. 


Foreign TELEPHONES IN SWEDEN 

Recent inquiries from American exporters anent 
the possibilities of ‘selling American telephones and 
apparatus in Sweden develop the fact that, with 
the exception of the province of Dalarne, the 
Swedish Government owns, operates, and manu- 
factures all the telephone equipment in use in 
Sweden. In view of this fact it is evident that 
any business done in Sweden by American ex- 
porters of these commodities will be done by con- 
tract with the Swedish Government only. 


“Movies” 1x Bercew 

Effective January 1, 1920, the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment has taken over and is operating as a 
municipal enterprise the seven motion-picture em- 
poriums of ‘Bergen. That the “movies” are as 
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distinctly a success in Norway as in the United 
States is indicated strongly by the returns netted 
from the sale of admission tickets in Bergen for 
the past three years: 1919, $649,797; 1918, $496,- 
825, and 1917, $375,347. The admission price is 
generally one krone for adults and one-half as 
much for children. The majority of films shown 
are of American origin, although some films of 
local and European make are appearing. 


ScanprnaviaN Market Investications PenpInG 

A thorough investigation of the market offered 
by the Scandinavian countries for American hard- | 
ware, machinery, iron and steel products and allied 
lines will shortly be commenced by an American 
firm which has recently been organized for that 
purpose. The technical side of the investigation 
will be handled by engineers of wide experience 
and of unquestionable familiarity both with the 
Scandinavian market and the American factories. 
The report of this investigation will be published 
for private circulation and will be supplemented 
with reliable information regarding dealers, credit 
conditions, and kindred subjects. 


DanisH Poratoes Comrne to U. S. - 

As a direct result of the effort made in Denmark 
during the war to raise as large potato crops 
as possible, it is entirely possible that the American 
market may very shortly find itself stocked to 
some extent with Danish potatoes. The campaign 
in Denmark to convert all possible ground to the 
cultivation of potatoes has resulted in a supply 
of about 80,000 metric tons of potatoes for export. 
Ordinarily most of this supply would have gone 
to Germany. The present low rate of exchange 
on the mark has, however, made it imperative for 
the exporters of these potatoes to look to other 
markets. Already a shipment of 10,000 tons has 
been sold to Great Britain, and it is expected that 
in the near future similar shipments will be arriv- 
ing in the United States. 


DanisH Iron anv Porce.arn INpusTRIEs 

A press dispatch from Copenhagen contains the 
information that the Danish market for iron 
products is already beginning to react from the 
receipt of first shipments of similar goods made 
in Germany. The German made geome are coming 
into the market at phenomenally low prices, which 
in some cases are barely one third of the produc- 
tion cost of the same article made in Denmark. 
In view of the fact that the Danish iron industry 
gives employment to something like 39,000 laborers, 
the situation is looked upon as being extremely 
serious. The smaller manufacturers who find them- 
selves with ample stocks on hand are in danger 
of being forced to close down their factories and 
confine their business to agencies of foreign manu- 
facturers. 


New Norwecran Rattways 
The King of Norway officially placed in service 
two new railway lines on February 9. One of these 
is a broad gauge line running from Christiania to 
Drammen, and the other is a line operating be- 
tween Kongsberg and Skien by way of Hjuksebo. 
Cuaates R. Franpreav. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


Norwegian American 
Line 


For Freight and Passenger Rates 
Apply to 


Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 


8-10 Bridge Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 5370 


Benham & Boyesen 
Ship Brokers 


STEAMSHIP 
AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Meteor Products Co. 


INCORPORATED 

15 Park Row, 

NEW YORK 
Cable Address 


Codes Used 
METEORPROD _ Bentley’s, A B C Sth Edition 


Importers Exporters 
Manufacturers 


Eiensomate of ee . Aniline Oil 
ichromate of Potas Aniline Salts 
a 58% Light Paranitraniline 
Yalear Pracciate of Beta Naphthol 

Soda Naphthalin Balls and 
Yellow Prussiate of Flakes 

Potas 


Benzoic Acid USP 
Benzoate of Soda USP 
ae Acid 
cet alicylic Aci 

‘AMA - 


Malachite Green 
Crystals 
Methylene Blue 
Methyl Violet 
Magenta Powder 
Fuchsine Crystals 
Auramine 


Permanganate of 
Potash USP 
Salol USP 


One of Our Recent Productions 
“METEOROL” 
or 
Mono-methyl-Paramino-Phenol-Sulphate-C.P. 


(The best photograph developer) 


Packed in 1 oz., % Ib., % Ib., 1 Ib. bottle and in 
25 lb. tin lined case. 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 
Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Denmark’s Furure IN THE East 


The Danish press contains long reviews of 
Tilbageblik, the recently published book by 
Etatsraad H. N. Andersen, head of the East 
Asiatic Company. It is not only an account of a 
career rich in story but contains mature counsel 
for Denmark’s future. The prosperity of a small 
country depends, according to Etatsraad Andersen, 
less upon internal wellbeing than upon its ability 
to acquire from foreign lands and to serve the 
interest of other countries. 


NorwecGian-America Line BuILpIne 


The Norwegian-America Line has moved into 
its beautiful new office building in the square op- 
posite the projected railroad terminal in Chris- 
tiania. The architects are Messrs. Bjercke and 
Eliassen. The Norwegian capital is in sore need 
of a new architecture in keeping with its glorious 
natural environs, and American visitors will wel- 
come this propitious beginning of a new day. 


Ivar KnupsEN 


The Revrew learns with regret of the death of 
an old contributor, the Danish engineer Ivar Knud- 
sen, who first developed the Diesel internal com- 
bustion engine for use in ocean vessels. He died 
in the far East, at Bangkok. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


The 
Transatlantic. Steamship 
Company 


LTD. 


REGULAR LINES OF STEAMERS FROM 


Sweden, Norway and Denmark to South Africa, Australia (via 
Durban) 


Australia (via Suez), the Sunda Islands, the 
Persian Gulf, Senegambia, North America 


From Australia and Sunda Islands to Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark 


From South Africa to Australia 
From India to North America 
From North America to Sweden 


For further particulars please apply to 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET TRANSATLANTIC 
GOTHENBURG 


TELEGRAMS: NIKE, GOTHENBURG 
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